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INTRODUCTION. 


Among  the  indirect  results  of  the  Temperance  Move- 
ment has  been  the  number  of  first-class  speakers  that  it 
has  given  birth  to.  Mr.  Bright  among  the  laity,  Canon 
Farrar,  the  Wilberforces,  and  a host  of  others  among  the 
clergy,  may  be  said  to  have  been  moulded  as  orators  by 
the  Temperance  platform.  Mr.  Bright,  indeed,  as  is 
well  known,  having  owed  to  it  his  first  introduction — and 
that  not  a very  successful  one — to  public  life.  It  is  not 
for  these,  the  Author  tells  us,  that  the  pages  of  this  little 
book  are  intended  so  much  as  “ for  the  thousands  who, 
week  by  week,  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  of  our 
land,  are  fighting  bravely  for  the  principles  of  sobriety 
and  truth.”  The  truth  is  that,  till  we  are  taught  by 
actual  experience,  we  have  not  the  least  conception  of 
the  mine  of  wealth,  in  this  matter,  that  is  lying  beneath 
our  feet.  If  any  one  will  take  up  the  pages  of  the  Church 
of  England  Temperance  Chronicle,  and  cast  his  eye  over 
the  “ Records  of  Meetings  ” — the  very  small  proportion 
that  is  contained  in  the  occasional  report  of  some  con- 
scientious secretary — he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
great  their  extent  is.  This  week  (Jan.  6th),  from  four 
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dioceses  only,  78  meetings  are  reported.  Supplement 
these  by  similar  meetings  in  the  remaining  28  dioceses — : 
from  which  no  report  has  been  received — and  it  means 
that  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  England  men  are  at 
work,  month  by  month,  and  week  by  week,  using  the 
invaluable  machinery  of  our  parochial  system  for  the 
diligent  and  systematic  inculcation  of  Temperance 
truths.  For  a time,  it  may  be,  the  initiation  of  the  work 
depends  upon  the  clergyman.  But  before  long — gene- 
rally among  those  who,  having  known  something  of  the 
terrible  bondage  of  the  sin  of  intemperance,  are  now 
finding,  in  the  work  of  the  society,  the  way  made  plain 
for  their  escape — he  finds  himself  surrounded  by  earnest 
helpers.  And  from  among  these  again  some  few 
emerge  who,  whether  by  nature  or  by  grace,  have  the 
gifts  which  qualify  them  for  convincing  and  persuading 
their  fellows.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the 
Church  should  cherish  these  in  her  bosom,  and  not 
drive  them  forth,  by  neglect  or  want  of  sympathy,  into 
other  folds.  Properly  endowed  and  educated  for  their 
work  they  become,  not  only  for  their  own  parish  but  for 
other  parishes  in  their  Rural  Deanery  or  Archdeaconry, 
instruments  of  the  greatest  good,  in  supplying  deputations 
for  meetings  and  keeping  up  an  interchange  of  speakers^ 
so  needful  for  any  sustained  Temperance  action. 

For  such  educational  work  the  following  pages  will  be 
found  invaluable.  They  would  be  so  if  it  were  only  for 
the  clear  and  copious  classification  they  contain  of  the 
facts  of  the  movement  with  which  the  speaker  has  to  do ; 
but  their  value  is  more  apparent  when  the  facts  are  placed 
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side  by  side  with  the  “ hints  ” and  “ cautions  ” as  to  the 
proper  mode  of  dealing  with  them. 

I will  only  instance  one  or  two  particulars  in  illustration 
of  this. 

“ How  to  prepare  a speech  ” (p.  20)  ? “ The  first 

thing  is,”  says  the  Author,  “ to  choose  a topic.”  The 
tendency  of  young  and  inexperienced  speakers  is  the 
very  reverse  of  this.  They  find  themselves,  especially 
with  such  a book  as  this  in  their  hands,  in  possession  of 
a mass  of  details  which  they  long  to  bring  out,  and  which 
they  think,  by  their  number  and  variety,  if  not  by  their 
weight,  must  surely  impress  their  audience.  The  result 
is  one  of  those  long,  rambling  speeches,  which,  after 
thoroughly  wearying  an  audience,  leaves  it  with  a mass 
of  undigested  matter,  sure  to  be  as  speedily  forgotten 
as  it  was  hazily  received.  This,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
is  opposed  to  every  rule  of  successful  oratory.  Whatever 
else  is  needed  to  produce  permanent  impressions,  and  to 
influence  the  hearers  in  the  required  direction,  unity t 
both  of  aim  and  treatment,  is  the  very  first  essential. 
When  the  younger  Pitt  was  asked  what  was  the  secret  of 
the  enormous  influence  which  he  exercised  over  the 
House  of  Commons — never  more  apparent  than  when  he 
gradually  converted  the  minority  with  which  he  acceded 
to  power  into  a triumphant  majority — he  answered  to  this 
effect : “ The  greater  number  of  members  of  the  House 
are  incapable  of  grasping  more  than  one  distinct  subject, 
or  idea,  at  one  time.  I make  up  my  mind,  therefore, 
what  the  point  is  to  which  I wish  to  bring  them.  This 
one  point  I keep  steadily  in  view.  I may  seem  to 
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wander  from  it  for  a little,  using  illustrations  or  argu- 
ments whose  connexion  does  not  immediately  appear; 
but  they  are  all  bearing  on  my  one  point,  and  I return  to 
it,  never  satisfied  with  myself  till  I fed  that  I have  made 
it  clear  to  the  least  intelligent  of  the  members.”  It  is  a 
question  whether  in  the  arrangement  of  the  weekly  or 
fortnightly  meetings  it  might  not  be  better  to  take  some 
one  branch  of  the  subject — the  physical,  the  economical, 
the  legislative,  the  social — in  turn  ; but  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  young  speaker  will  do  well  to  follow  Mr.  Morrell’s 
advice,  and,  instead  of  plunging  headlong  into  the  whole 
range  of  topics,  choose  one , and  make  that,  for  the 
occasion,  the  point  of  his  attack. 

2.  The  use  of  anecdotes  (p.  3).  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Moody,  who  owes  no  little  of  his  power  over  large 
audiences  to  his  judicious  use  of  anecdotes,  has  a 
singular  mode  of  obtaining  them  and  keeping  them 
ready  for  use.  He  has  a number  of  large  envelopes. 
These  he  endorses  with  different  subjects,  such  as  “Prayer,” 
“Repentance,”  “Faith;”  and  whenever  he  meets  with  an 
anecdote  bearing  on  any  of  these  subjects,  he  cuts  it 
out  or  copies  it,  and  transfers  it  at  once  to  its  appro- 
priate envelope.  When  he  is  going  to  preach  on  that 
particular  subject,  he  has  his  anecdotes  and  illustrations 
ready  at  hand.  But  then,  as  Mr.  Morrell  says,  they 
must  be  appropriate  anecdotes.  Those  which  are  re- 
lated for  the  mere  purpose  of  raising  a laugh,  for  instance, 
may  be  well  enough  in  meetings  which  professedly  ignore 
the  religious  part  of  the  question ; they  are  utterly  out  of 
place  in  Church  Temperance  meetings. 
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3.  And  this  religious  aspect  of  our  Movement  has  to 
be  kept  steadfastly  in  view  throughout.  There  are  many 
pitfalls  into  which  the  speaker  may  fall,  such  as  exaggera- 
tion or  inaccuracy  of  statement,  “ want  of  taste  ” and  of 
“good  feeling,”  all  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Morrell.  Greatly  as 
they  are  to  be  deprecated  under  any  circumstances,  sure 
as  they  are  to  arouse  hostile  feelings,  and  thus  to  defeat 
their  own  object,  they  are  more  than  ever  out  of  place 
on  a Church  platform.  It  cannot  be  too  early  impressed 
upon  the  young  speaker  (or  too  constantly  remembered 
by  the  older  one),  that  the  mission  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged is  that  to  which  he  was  committed  in  his  baptism, 
when  he  undertook  “ manfully  to  fight  under  Christ’s 
banner  against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.”  The 
true  enemies  whose  presence  he  is  to  try  and  realize 
by  faith  are  the  hosts  of  darkness,  who  are  the  dire 
authors  of  all  the  sin  and  misery  which  he  is  about  to 
describe.  The  one  source  of  strength  and  victory  is  the 
great  Captain  of  his  Salvation,  ever  present  in  the  person 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ; the  stronger  than  the  strong  man 
armed ; able  at  once  to  “ bind  him  and  take  away  the 
weapons  in  which  he  trusted.”  If,  then,  the  rules 
of  warfare  have  been  laid  down  for  us  by  the  great 
Apostle — “ the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal, 
but  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong- 
holds”— if,  as  one  interpretation  of  his  own  words,  he 
said,  “We  have  renounced  the  hidden  things  of  dis- 
honesty, not  walking  in  craftiness,  nor  handling  the 
Word  of  God  deceitfully,  but  by  manifestation  of  the 
truth , commending  ourselves  to  every  man’s  conscience 
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in  the  sight  of  God, — then,  we  may  be  sure,  it  is  the 
same  weapon  of  strictest  “truth”  which  will  win  accept- 
ance now.  The  truths  of  the  Temperance  question  are 
so  terrible  in  one  aspect,  so  instructive  and  convincing 
in  others,  that  there  can  be  no  need  of  departing  one 
hair’s  breadth  from  them  in  our  statements.  Let  everv 

j 

fresh  fact  be  carefully  verified  before  it  is  used ; let 
every  opinion  before  it  is  hazarded,  every  principle 
before  it  is  embraced,  be  tested  by  God’s  Word,  as, 
indeed,  in  all  its  main  principles  the  Church  Temper- 
ance Society  itself  has  been  from  the  beginning.  Let 
no  speech  be  made  or  address  given  without  previous 
mental  prayer,  offered,  if  there  has  been  no  other  oppor- 
tunity, in  the  ride  or  walk  to  the  place  of  meeting;  and  it 
will  be  seen  before  long  that  these  thousands  of  town  or 
village  meetings  have  “ lit  up  a fire  in  England  ” before 
which  the  Demon  of  Intemperance  will  retire,  baffled 
and  defeated,  to  his  own  home — the  dark  places  of  the 
earth;  the  stumbling-block  will  have  been  taken  away 
which  kept  men  from  Christ;  the  Word  of  God  will  have 
free  course  and  be  glorified ; and  the  Church  of  England 
will  have  taken  its  place  as  the  true  mother  of  its  people, 
“ the  Repairer  of  the  breach,  the  Restorer  of  paths  to 
dwell  in.” 

H.  J.  E. 

Haseley  Rectory, 

Jan.  12,  1883. 
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SPEAKERS  ON  TEMPERANCE. 

No  social  movement  that  has  taken  place  in  England 
can  command  a better  platform  of  public  speakers  than 
the  Temperance  movement.  Men  of  the  first  rank  in 
every  profession  are  vieing  with  each  other  in  helping 
on  this  crusade  against  the  national  enemy ; which  has 
assumed  such  gigantic  proportions  that,  in  the  words  of 
a great  statesman,  “it  has  in  itself  the  combined  evils  of 
famine,  sword,  and  pestilence.”  But  not  alone  to  the 
men  who  are  gifted  with  rare  eloquence,  and  endowed 
with  large  knowledge,  must  we  look  for  success ; but 
also  to  the  thousands  who,  week  by  week,  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages  of  our  land,  are  fighting  bravely  for 
the  principles  of  sobriety  and  truth.  It  is  for  the  benefit 
and  help  of  such  that  I send  forth  this  little  book. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  and  eloquent  speakers  on 
the  Temperance  question  to-day,  a few  years  ago  only 
created  pity  and  laughter  whenever  he  rose  to  address 
a meeting,  so  great  was  his  awkwardness,  so  many  his 
blunders,  resulting  from  nervousness.  What  has  produced 
this  change?  A determination  to  excel,  which  spared 
neither  pains  nor  labour : extracting  elements  of  strength 
even  from  defeat. 
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Every  speaker  should  contribute  something  to  the 
spirit  or  information  of  the  meeting.  He  must  show 
that  his  interest  is  real,  and  that  he  is  in  earnest. 
Nothing  excites  the  disgust  of  intelligent  people,  or 
wearies  an  audience,  more  than  grand  words  that  mean 
nothing,  or  a levity  which  betrays  lack  of  zeal. 

A poor  working  man,  who  had  recently  been  rescued 
from  the  deepest  degradation  of  indulgence,  was  pressed 
to  speak  at  a meeting.  He  rose  and  said,  “ I was  once 
a great  drunkard,  and  now  I a’int;  and  I likes  it  better.” 
At  the  next  meeting  he  was  called  up  again.  He  said, 
“I  knew  another  fellow  as  was  a great  drunkard,  and 
now  he  a’int;  and  he  likes  it  better.”  A few  weeks  after 
again  they  would  have  him  on  the  platform.  Trembl- 
ingly he  mounted  to  say,  “ That  fellow  as  I told  you 
about  last  time,  he  knew  another  fellow  as  was  a great 
drunkard,  and  now  he  ain’t ; and  he  likes  it  better.”  Of 
course  it  was  rude  in  speech,  but  it  was  rich  with  a thank- 
fulness to  God  for  the  benefit  he  had  received ; rich,  as 
showing  work  done,  and  worth  a hundred  gilded  orations 
which  produced  no  conviction  and  tell  of  no  result. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ANECDOTES— RIGHT  USE  OF. 

What  a splendid  use  of  anecdotes  and  incidents  was 
made  by  J.  B.  Gough.  His  hearers,  during  their  recital, 
were  moved  to  tears  or  laughter  by  the  impassioned 
eloquence  of  his  words  and  actions;  and  at  the  close, 
they  felt  that  a lesson  against  the  temptations  or  evils  of 
intemperance  had  been  written  on  their  hearts  for  ever. 
Who  that  has  heard  of  the  boat  drifting  towards  the 
rapids,  with  all  the  crash  and  shriek  as  it  made  the  final 
plunge,  can  possibly  forget  that  it  taught  the  insinuating 
temptations  of  the  intoxicating  cup  ? 

Anecdotes  are  sometimes  told  for  the  sake  of  telling 
them ; as  when  a gentleman,  at  a large  meeting,  told  the 
harrowing  details  of  a sledge  pursued  by  wolves  : the 
little  children  thrown  out  one  by  one  to  stay  the  pack 
and  save  the  parents’  lives.  When  the  last  little  one  had 
been  gobbled  up,  and  the  lady  and  gentleman  safe  at 
home,  the  speaker  paused.  The  people  stared,  and 
wondered  what  the  incident  could  possibly  have  to  do 
with  Temperance.  Again,  some  anecdotes  excite  great 
wonder  as  to  how  they  have  been  composed  or  obtained. 
In  the  north  of  England,  a respectable  man  told  the 
following  with  great  unction ; he  was  speaking  of  the 
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evil  done  by  commercial  travellers  inducing  tradesmen 
to  go  into  public-houses  to  look  at  their  patterns.  He 
proceeded  somewhat  in  the  following  strain  : 

“ A traveller,  my  friends,  once  went  to  a certain  town, 
and  got  Jones  to  go  with  him  to  a public-house,  and 
made  him  so  drunk  he  could  not  stand ; therefore  he 
had  to  go  home  with  him.  When  they  got  to  the  house 
he  opened  the  door  and  pushed  Jones  inside;  and,  my 
friends,  when  Jones  got  inside  he  took  up  the  poker  and 
struck  at  his  dear  wife,  and  killed  her.  Next  day  the 
policeman  came  and  took  him  to  prison.  He  was  tried, 
found  guilty,  and  hung.  Now,  my  friends,  when  the 
commercial  traveller  read  all  this  in  the  newspaper,  he 
felt  guilty ; and  he  went  to  the  town,  found  out  the 
widow,  and  took  care  of  her  ever  after.” 

Of  course  there  was  a deep  impression.  Many  groaned 
over  the  dreadful  tragedy,  until  they  began  to  consider 
and  ask  each  other  whose  widow  was  it  the  gentleman 
took  care  of!  The  sensible  things  of  this  man’s  speech 
were  simply  neutralized  by  this  foolish  description  of 
impossible  events. 

It  is  not  rare  to  hear  an  anecdote  told  to  produce 
a momentary  hilarity,  although  the  point  of  it  is  directed 
against  the  cause  advocated.  What  could  be  in  worse 
taste-not  to  say  bad  faith-than  the  following?  A 
young  aspirant  for  popular  applause  thus  introduced 
himself : “ My  friends,  I am  going  to  make  you  laugh 
enough  to  crack  your  sides.  Down  our  way  some  Tem- 
perance people  had  a large  meeting  in  a barn,  and  after 
several  people  had  had  their  say,  a man  came  on  to  the 
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platform  and  asked  if  he  might  speak.  The  chairman 
rather  objected ; but  the  people  shouted  for  him  to 
speak,  and  speak  he  did.  He  began  by  saying,  ‘ I was 
once  a drunkard  and  a great  fighter.  I signed  the  pledge 
(applause).  I soon  began  to  save  money  (cheers).  I 
bought  clothes,  for  we  were  nearly  naked  (cheers).  Then 
I began  to  buy  furniture,  and  made  the  old  house  look 
grand  (cheers).  Three  months  passed,  and  I had  so 
much  money  I did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it  (cheers), 
so  I bought  a coffin;  and  if  I had  kept  teetotal  three 
months  more  I should  have  been  in  the  coffin.’” 

When  the  young  man  had  finished  this  most  unlikely 
story  the  audience  did  laugh,  but  what  was  the  effect 
likely  to  be?  He  had  simply  turned  the  Temperance 
platform  into  a stage  for  buffoonery,  and  richly  deserved 
to  be  ordered  out  of  the  room.  Yet,  I say,  similar 
exhibitions  are  not  rare. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

REFERENCE  TO  SCRIPTURE . 

Now  we  are  on  holy  ground,  and,  in  the  words  of  a 
quaint  old  writer,  “ we  may  not  use  the  weapons  of  our 
salvation  to  sharpen  our  wits  upon.”  While  using 
Scripture  in  defence  of  our  principles  and  the  vindication 
of  special  action  against  this  one  great  crying  sin,  we 
must  not  abuse  it  by  prostituting  it  to  the  pointing  of 
dull  jests,  and  the  flavouring  of  trashy  stories.  A rather 
rambling  speaker  said  before  a number  of  young  men  : 
“ A drunkard,  as  Solomon  says,  is  like  a man  on  the  deck 
of  a merchant  ship  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  in  every- 
body’s way.”  Another  on  a Sunday  Closing  platform  was 
urging  upon  his  hearers  the  dangers  to  the  young  of  seeing 
respectable  men  going  into  public-houses  (a  very  legiti- 
mate warning);  but  he  went  on,  “ If  you  ask  me  why  you 
should  not  go,  I will  tell  you  : because  the  Bible  says  we 
are  to  avoid  the  very  appearance  of  evil ; the  Bible  does 
not  care  so  much  about  the  evil  itself,  but  it  is  the 
appearance  of  it  which  is  condemned.”  To  increase  the 
mystery  of  this  strange  interpretation  the  man  had  some 
claim  to  education. 

Another  example,  to  show  how  Scripture  is  perverted 
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and  common  sense  outraged,  in  order  to  support  a 
particular  idea.  A speaker  was  maintaining  with  great 
warmth  that  the  wines  of  Scripture  were  non-intoxicating, 
and  all  the  apostles  abstainers.  Bursting  out  as  though 
he  had  an  imaginary  opponent  before  him,  “Don’t  tell 
me  that  St.  Paul  ordered  Timothy  to  take  a little  wine 
for  his  stomach’s  sake.  Any  one  knows  what  that  means. 
When  I am  unwell  and  have  a sore  throat,  my  wife  goes 
to  the  grocer’s  and  gets  a pot  of  Crosse  and  Blackwell’s 
jam,  and  then  pours  some  boiling  water  on  a spoonful  or 
so ; and  very  good  stuff  it  is,  and  I soon  feels  better ; 
and  I have  no  doubt,  my  friends,  it  was  something  of 
this  sort  that  Timothy  took.”  The  man  seemed  utterly 
unconscious  of  the  absurdity,  or  almost  blasphemy,  of 
which  he  was  guilty. 

The  Temperance  worker  requires  no  stronger  sanction 
than  is  given  him  in  God’s  Word ; for  just  as  when  idola- 
try was  rampant  in  Israel,  God  raised  up  His  servants 
the  prophets  to  go  through  the  land  thundering  forth 
heaven’s  anathemas  against  the  groves  which  fostered 
licentiousness,  and  the  temples  which  harboured  crime, 
so  now  we  are  justified,  by  precept  and  example,  in 
every  attack  we  make  upon  the  enemy  of  our  country. 
And  we  have  no  excuse  for  perverting  Scripture,  or 
indulging  in  silly  expositions. 

A gentleman  once  rose  at  a public  meeting  to  say  he 
“ thought  total  abstinence  from  drink  a-  sign  of  great 
weakness,  and  he  could  find  no  mention  of  it  in  the 
Bible.”  He  was  easily  silenced  by  a reference  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  who  was  an  abstainer,  and  whose 
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abstinence  did  not  dim  the  splendour  of  his  character, 
or  weaken  the  energy  of  his  work.  For  our  Saviour, 
looking  over  the  rank  “ and  royalty  of  all  the  ages,”  said, 
“Among  them  that  are  born  of  women  there  hath  not 
risen  a greater  than  John  the  Baptist.” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EXPERIENCE  AND  OBSERVATION. 

What  a rich  treasure-house  is  a well- stored  memory  for 
the  Temperance  advocate ; barren  indeed  must  be  the  life 
and  narrow  the  sphere  of  observation,  which  does  not 
afford  incident  and  illustration  for  the  platform. 

What  is  conceived  vividly  is  told  vigorously,  and  what 
we  have  seen  or  heard  ourselves,  having  a freshness  for 
our  own  hearts,  will  be  communicated  in  language  which 
will  make  it  tell  upon  an  audience  much  more  than  what 
we  learn  by  reading%  Our  most  eloquent  political  orators 
largely  use  incidents  which  have  come  under  their  own 
observation.  A man  cannot  make  worse  preparation  for 
a speech  than  reading  a lot  of  facts,  which  he  has  not 
time  to  digest;  it  usually  results  in  a jumble,  causing  a 
remark  similar  to  one  I once  heard  at  the  end  of  a long 
speech,  “ I don’t  believe  that  gentleman  had  any  idea  of 
what  he  was  going  to  say  when  he  stood  up,  and  nobody 
has  any  idea  of  what  he  has  said  now  he  has  sat  down.” 
Of  course  there  is  need  of  great  care,  so  as  not  to  appear 
vain ; also  not  to  use  personal  allusions  that  are  likely  to 
be  known.  What  could  be  in  worse  taste  than  the  follow- 
ing? A minister  had  just  given  a calm,  well-reasoned 
speech,  to  which  the  people  listened  attentively,  but  had 
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not  applauded  much.  A youth  followed,  who  estimated 
the  worth  of  a speech  entirely  according  to  the  sensation 
it  caused  ; he  began,  “ Ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  father 
was  a drunkard,  my  mother  was  a drunkard.”  He  then 
proceeded  to  describe  the  habits  of  other  members  of 
his  family ; the  whole  speech  was  revolting  in  the 
extreme. 

A similar  speech  was  once  made  at  a county  meeting 
in  Yorkshire,  when  a man  tried  to  harrow  the  feelings  of 
his  audience  by  describing  the  death  of  his  own  mother, 
from  whose  trembling  hands  he  had  taken  the  brandy 
bottle  a few  minutes  before  she  died.  I heartily  en- 
dorsed the  sentiment  of  one  of  his  hearers,  “ That  the 
fellow  deserved  to  be  horsewhipped.” 

But  the  excellent  use  made  of  things  daily  happening 
around  us  have  made  deep  and  lasting  impression  when 
the  most  elaborate  arguments  have  failed.  A curate 
came  into  a meeting  when  about  half  over,  and  on  being 
asked  to  speak  he  rose  and  said,  “ I have  just  come  from 
the  death-bed  of  a man  who  was  not  an  abstainer,  but  he 
was  never  known  to  take  anything  in  excess.  A few 
minutes  before  he  passed  away  they  offered  him  a little 
wine  to  revive  his  failing  powers.  The  dying  man  said, 
‘No,  no ; in  a few  minutes  I shall  have  to  meet  my 
God,  I want  to  have  my  brains  clear.’  ” I think  those 
few  words  had  more  effect  than  all  the  rest  said  that 
night. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

VIOLENCE  AND  INACCURACY. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  a speech  at  Bristol  said, 
“ There  is  to  my  mind  no  better  proof  of  the  real  pro- 
gress of  the  Temperance  movement  than  the  temperate 
way  in  which  it  is  now  advocated.  ” It  certainly  is  a 
matter  for  rejoicing  that  we  have  passed  through  the 
region  of  fierce  invective  and  violent  declamation,  into 
the  calmer  latitudes  of  more  logical  statement  and  well- 
attested  facts.  To  reckless  violent  speeches,  and  the 
denunciation  of  particular  classes,  we  are  indebted  for 
the  alienation  of  many  whose  sympathy  and  help  would 
be  an  immense  gain.  Now  and  then  we  hear  a speaker 
in  the  old  vein,  as  this  : “ The  position  I maintain  is 
this,  that  the  moderate  drinker  is  a great  deal  worse  than 
the  drunkard.”  Then  followed  an  impossible  sort  of  story 
of  a lady  who  had  something  the  matter  with  her  neck.  A 
doctor  was  called  in,  and  it  was  decided  that  an  operation 
was  necessary,  and  the  medical  man  made  up  his  mind 
to  take  no  wine  on  that  day  until  it  was  over.  He  then 
indulged  in  several  glasses  of  sherry  (as  a reward  for  his 
abstinence).  While  he  was  drinking,  a message  came 
downstairs  that  he  was  wanted ; he  went  up,  the  lancet 
had  to  be  used  again ; his  hand  was  shaking  from  the 
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effects  of  the  sherry,  he  cut  too  deep,  and  in  a few 
moments  the  lady  had  bled  to  death.  “ But  did  I not 
tell  you,”  said  the  speaker,  waving  his  hand,  as  if  con- 
tending that  his  story,  with  all  its  improbabilities,  had 
secured  his  position,  viz.,  “That  a moderate  drinker  is 
worse  than  a drunkard  ? ” It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out 
the  absurdities  of  his  narrative.  In  the  first  place,  his 
doctor  was  not  a moderate  drinker  if  he  drank  glass  after 
glass  of  sherry  in  that  way ; and  if  he  had  been,  a single 
incident  does  not  prove  a universal  fact.  The  best 
correction  of  this  kind  of  nonsense  would  be  to  suggest 
the  carrying  of  it  out  in  practical  life  : that  a reputable 
citizen,  an  excellent  husband  and  father,  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  poor  wretch  who  staggers 
to  the  wretched  hovel,  which  was  once  his  happy  home. 
One  day’s  experience  of  this  would  effect  a cure.  The 
Temperance  crusade  requires  not  the  help  of  such  poor 
trash  as  this.  Our  business  is  to  produce  conviction  by 
argument  and  facts,  and  not  make  the  cause  we  advocate 
ridiculous  by  our  extravagances. 

A few  years  ago  I went  to  hear  a “ wonderful  lecturer  ” 
(according  to  the  placards).  Large  diagrams  were  sus- 
pended behind  the  platform,  displaying  our  internal 
anatomy  in  a condition  of  red  and  yellow  inflammation. 
Upon  one  organ  there  was  something  like  a small 
volcano  in  a state  of  eruption;  that,  the  lecturer  informed 
us,  was  a cancer,  which  was  sure  to  form  there  if  we 
took  much  intoxicating  liquor.  Many  other  facts  of  a 
similar  kind  were  given,  until  a medical  man  in  the 
audience  (a  friend  of  the  Temperance  cause)  rose  and 
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scattered  his  arguments  to  the  winds,  and  denounced 
his  diagrams  as  utterly  false.  I contend  that  we  ought 
to  be  most  accurate,  and  there  are  facts  that  are  so  much 
like  fiction  that  it  is  better  not  to  give  them. 

The  Temperance  speakers  who  at  the  present  time  are 
producing  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  nation  are  those 
who  have  won  a character  for  accuracy,  fairness,  and 
temperance  in  their  mode  of  address. 

Again,  we  have  no  right  to  denounce  any  class,  not 
even  the  publicans,  for  many  of  them  honestly  wish  and 
honestly  try  to  conduct  their  business  respectably.  Even 
publicans  must  not  be  judged  by  their  blaqk  sheep. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  A UDIENCE. 

Every  speaker  invited  to  address  a meeting  should  know 
the  class  of  people  he  will  have  to  address.  There 
may  be  great  failure  when  a speaker  possesses  all  the 
elements  of  success,  simply  from  lack  of  adaptability 
What  is  the  use  of  talking  to  a country  audience  about 
the  special  temptations  of  London  ? However  simple  a 
speech  may  be,  if  adapted  to  the  audience,  it  will  be 
appreciated.  If  not  adapted,  it  will  either  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  speaker  has  but  one  Speech,  or  else 
that  he  intends  to  gratify  his  vanity  at  the  expense  of 
their  forbearance. 

I once  heard  a young  man  begin  an  address  to  children 
in  this  way.  “There  once  lived  a great  philosopher 
named  Socrates  ; ” and  then  came  little  scraps  of  reading 
until  we  all  wished  the  young  man  had  been  a con- 
temporary of  the  illustrious  philosopher.  To  be  able  to 
adapt  oneself  readily  to  an  audience  is  a sign  of  great- 
ness, and  is  an  unerring  source  of  power.  Statistics  are 
often  a mistake,  unless  the  mind  is  prepared  to  receive 
them  by  previous  knowledge,  or  unless  their  value  can 
be  shown  by  a comparison. 

Two  speakers,  at  different  times  in  the  same  town,  were 
endeavouring  to  impress  the  people  with  the  enormous 
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expenditure  of  money  in  drink  in  Liverpool.  The  first 
speaker  rolled  out  the  figures  most  rapidly  ; the  per- 
centage of  deaths — imprisonments  in  this  ward,  and  the 
other  wards.  The  people  stared  and  wondered,  but  it 
was  evident  that  the  statistics  conveyed  no  clear  impres- 
sion to  their  minds.  Some  few  pionths  after  another 
speaker  came  that  way,  a man  who  has  no  rival  in  Eng- 
land for  making  his  audience  understand  his  meaning. 
He  also  wanted  to  show  the  gigantic  proportions  the 
drink  traffic  had  assumed  in  Liverpool,  by  making  use  of 
what  was  known  to  make  them  understand  the  unknown. 
He  said  (after  stating  the  amount  spent  weekly) : <£  It  is 
just  as  if  Liverpool  said  on  Monday  morning,  What  shall 
I do  to-day?  I will  swallow  two  churches,  the  biggest 
in  the  town,  with  steeples,  chancels,  and  all  their  sur- 
roundings ; on  Tuesday  it  swallows  two  chapels,  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful ; on  Wednesday  it  swallows 
schools,  and  is  able  to  put  away  some  half-dozen;” 
and  so  he  proceeded  day  by  day  until  on  Saturday 
night  it  took  down  its  capacious  throat  church,  chapel, 
schools,  and  several  hospitals.  There  was  not  one  in 
that  vast  audience  who  did  not  go  away  with  a distinct 
idea  of  the  enormous  expenditure. 

In  the  wonderful  Blue  Ribbon  movement — that  mighty 
wave  of  enthusiasm  which  is  now  sweeping  over  Eng- 
land, quickening  into  intenser  activity  existing  societies, 
and  starting  new  ones — To  what  is  this  success  mainly 
due  ? Leaving  higher  consideration  for  the  moment 
aside,  is  it  not  to  the  directness,  the  plainness,  and  the 
simplicity  which  marks  every  meeting  ? • 
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In  the  words  of  a great  Englishman,  we  must  use  more 
Saxon  words  if  we  desire  to  move  Saxon  hearts.  Yes ; 
simple  words  of  common  sense,  with  a soul  on  fire 
behind  them,  and  the  whole  country  will  soon  be  ablaze 
with  enthusiasm.  In  the  social  and  moral  results  of 
intemperance  every  speaker  can  find  material  enough 
for  earnest  speeches.  There  are  times  when  it  is  our 
duty  to  look  on  the  question  from  the  commercial, 
economical,  or  scientific  aspect ; but  for  ordinary  occa- 
sions and  popular  audiences  the  subject  matter  lies  nearer 
home. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

NEGATIVE  ADVICE. 

All  speakers  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  Those 
who  have  something  to  say,  and  those  who  say  some- 
thing. The  latter  insult  the  audience  by  speaking  at  all, 
except  under  very  exceptional  circumstances.  A gentle- 
man not  long  ago  rose  to  speak,  confessing  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  subject,  and  every  sentence  he  uttered 
was  an  illustration  of  his  opening  remark.  What  right 
had  he  to  inflict  his  platitudes  on  us  for  nearly  half  an 
hour ; disturbing  the  spirit  of  a meeting,  and  taking  the 
place  of  others  who  could  have  given  us  information  ? 

The  difference  between  a man  who  succeeds  and  one 
who  fails  is  often  not  in  original  brain  power,  but  in 
discipline  and  perseverance.  Genius  has  been  defined 
as  the  power  of  taking  infinite  pains. 

Never  tell  an  audience  that  you  don’t  know  what 
you  are  going  to  say.  It  is  like  saying,  “ Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I consider  my  crude  and  undigested  thoughts 
to  be  mental  diet  quite  good  enough  for  you.” 

Never  begin  a speech  with  elaborate  apologies  without 
very  strong  reason,  for  they  will  be  sure  to  interpret  them- 
selves to  some  minds  as,  “ See  how  circumstances  have 
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combined  to  make  me  a failure,  but  mark  how  I have 
overcome  them  and  am  a splendid  success.” 

Never  begin  by  reading  out  from  notes  a long  list  of 
divisions  and  sub-divisions  and  points  you  intend  to 
touch  upon;  for  if  the  first  part  be  not  intensely  interest- 
ing, the  second  will  destroy  all  sympathy,  and  before  you 
have  half  finished  the  audience  will  be  suffering  almost 
the  agonies  of  a surgical  operation. 

Never  without  strong  reason  refer  in  condemnatory 
language  to  the  remarks  of  a previous  speaker.  Un- 
charitable allusions  are  best  avenged  by  silence.  Some- 
times a storm  of  wrath  and  indignation  has  been  called 
forth  by  a word  from  that  “ sword  of  fire,”  the  tongue. 

Never  introduce  side  issues,  or  controversial  questions 
which  cannot  be  settled  on  a platform.  It  may  only 
produce  the  remark,  “ What  a coward  ! he  knows  we 
can’t  answer  him  ! ” 

Never  use  a weak  argument  when  a strong  one  may  be 
obtained  by  a little  trouble;  the  effect  is  to  make  men 
who  had  previously  felt  convinced,  doubtful. 

Never  begin  by  intruding  foreign  matter  having  no 
connection  with  the  subject  in  hand;  or  when  you  do  get 
to  the  subject  you  may  find  your  time  is  up,  and  you  will 
have  to  sit  down  feeling  that  you  are  a failure. 

Never  tell  an  audience  that  you  cannot  get  on,  or  that 
you  have  broken  down.  If  they  have  not  the  penetration 
to  discover  it,  claim  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  make 
room  for  the  next  speaker. 

Never  mistake  dulness  for  depth,  or  poverty  of 
language  for  richness  of  thought,  a mistake  often  made. 
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“Ah  ! ” says  the  complacent  speaker,  “ It  was  too  high 
for  them,  they  could  not  follow  me.” 

Never  use  an  illustration  for  its  own  sake;  it  is 
intended  to  help  your  hearers  to  realize  more  clearly  the 
idea  you  are  presenting.  The  young  man  who  likened 
David  in  meditation  to  “An  angel  sitting  on  an  iceberg,” 
failed  in  this,  as  none  of  his  audience  had  ever  seen  an 
angel  in  such  circumstances. 

Never  indulge  the  thought  that  you  are  a genius,  and 
that  what  others  have  to  labour  for  comes  to  you  un- 
sought. The  Temperance  platform  is  a little  overdone 
with  geniuses  of  this  sort. 

Never  introduce  debateable  questions,  such  as  the 
use  of  unfermented  wines  in  the  Eucharist. 

Never  when  dead-beat,  and  utterly  deserted  by  the 
thoughts  you  had  prepared  (a  condition  of  things  that 
will  happen  to  the  best  speakers  at  times),  try  to  impose 
on  your  audience,  or  yourself,  by  saying,  “ I will  conclude 
with  a practical  remark,”  when  not  a ghost  of  a remark 
of  any  kind  is  visible.  It  is  like  calling  spirits  from  the 
“ vasty  deep ; ” they  will  not  come. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

HOW  TO  PREPARE  A SPEECH. 

If  we  read  carefully  the  lives  of  England’s  greatest 
orators  and  speakers,  we  shall  see  that  each  had  a 
distinctive  method  for  the  composition  of  speeches. 

Some  wrote  them  out  and  committed  them  to  memory, 
and,  to  judge  by  internal  evidence,  this  plan  is  still 
largely  adopted  by  members  of  parliament.  Others  like 
Lord  Brougham  committed  to  memory  only  the  most 
impressive  passages  and  the  peroration.  Lord  Palmerston 
is  said  to  have  studied  his  speeches  on  horseback,  and 
that  his  friends  could  tell  by  the  pace  of  his  horse  how 
he  was  proceeding  : walking,  meant  he  was  only  begin- 
ning ; trotting,  that  points  were  becoming  clear ; a swift 
gallop,  that  the  illustrious  statesman  had  hit  upon  a 
policy,  or  struck  a brilliant  idea  which  should  astonish 
Europe,  or  produced  as  an  argument  would  smite  hip 
and  thigh  amongst  the  opposition. 

Probably  all  great  speakers  have  more  than  one 
method  of  preparation,  and  the  man  who  is  careful  when 
time  permits,  will  not  fail  when  time  presses. 

The  first  thing  is  to 

CHOOSE  A TOPIC. 

This  cannot  be  done  too  soon  by  a speaker  who  has  yet 
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to  gain  that  courage  and  fluency  which  practice  alone 
can  give.  Some  one  branch  of  the  wide  subject  of 
Temperance  should  be  selected.  To  wander  at  random 
over  a wide  space  will  do  little,  and  is  in  the  last  degree 
intolerable ; not  scattered  fire  but  concentrated  does 
most  execution.  Discretion  should  be  used  in  selecting 
that  branch  of  the  subject  with  which  he  is  most  familiar, 
or  which  has  the  greatest  hold  upon  his  sympathy,  or 
about  which  he  can  without  difficulty  obtain  information. 

The  fact  of  having  the  subject  in  the  mind  will  render  it 
familiar,  and  in  reflecting  on  it  in  spare  moments,  trains 
of  thought  will  be  started,  ideas  and  illustrations  will 
cluster  about  it  until  the  man  himself  will  be  astonished 
to  find  how  much  he  knows  about  it ; and  he  will  have 
to  weed  out  the  weak  thoughts  from  those  which  are 
vigorous  and  strong.  Cramming  for  speeches,  like 
cramming  for  examination,  often  fails  at  the  critical 
moment  with  lamentable  results.  Another  advantage  of 
selecting  the  particular  subject  as  soon  as  possible  is, 
that  a thinking  man’s  thoughts  shape  themselves  into 
a style  or  plan,  and  then  whatever  he  may  read  or  hear, 
will  fall  into  its  proper  place ; while  it  is  not  necessary 
to  rehearse  before  your  audience  the  divisions  of  your 
subject,  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  for  yourself. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

WAITING  A SPEECH. 

“ Shall  I write  out  my  speech  in  full  ? ” is  a question 
often  asked  by  the  youthful  speaker.  No  definite 
answer  can  be  given  to  this  question  ; each  must  find 
out  for  himself  the  method  by  which  he  is  most  likely 
to  succeed.  But  writing  a speech  by  no  means  implies 
that  he  shall  deliver  what  he  has  written,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part.  Writing  down  our  thoughts  is  not  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  them,  or  for  obtaining  a good 
style ; but  rather  because  the  employment  of  the  pen 
keeps  one  thinking.  As  an  American  has  said,  writing 
has  the  same  effect  in  part  as  animated  conversation. 
Young  men  are  often  charged  with  being  reluctant  to 
take  advice;  possibly  in  the  matter  of  speech  making 
they  have  been  too  ready  to  take  it  from  persons  who 
have  no  right  or  claim  to  give  it. 

In  the  present  day  when  books  on  the  subject  abound 
on  every  hand,  there  is  less  excuse  if  by  ill  advice  they 
fail.  To  illustrate  my  meaning  I cannot  do  better  than 
give  the  early  experience  of  a gentleman  now  in  India, 
but  whose  name  (previous  to  his  departure  from 
England)  was  well  known  as  a Temperance  speaker. 
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I will  give  it,  as  well  as  I can  remember,  in  his  own 
words.  He  said : 

“ When  I was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  I was  asked 
to  speak  at  a Temperance  meeting  in  my  native 
village.  No  alcoholic  drink  had  ever  passed  my 
lips.  I had  a deep  love  for  the  cause,  and  also  a firm 
conviction  that  with  training  I should  make  a fairly 
good  advocate.  Few  events  in  my  life  had  caused  me 
greater  excitement  than  the  prospect  of  addressing  an 
audience  in  public.  How  was  I to  prepare  ? my  oppor- 
tunities of  education  had  been  small.  Now  there  lived 
in  our  village  a very  old  man  named  Josiah;  he  was  a 
veteran  abstainer,  and  boasted  that  he  had  been  a 
teetotaler  long  before  any  societies  had  ‘come  up.’ 
We  never  had  a Temperance  meeting  but  old  Josiah 
took  the  chair ; and  although  his  speeches  were  rather 
dry  and  experimental,  we  all  thought  it  was  because  he 
wished  to  speak  in  that  way,  but  that  he  could  have 
adopted  any  other  if  he  chose.  To  him  I repaired  for 
advice,  wondering  whether  he  would  rebuke  or  encourage 
me.  The  old  man  evidently  expected  me,  shook  me 
warmly  by  the  hand,  and  said  that  no  doubt  with  a little 
help  from  him  I should  speak  with  the  best,  and  I 
was  to  come  to  him  the  night  before  the  meeting.  I 
thought  this  was  driving  it  rather  late,  but  of  course 
uncle  Josiah  knew  best,  and  possibly  he  had  a receipt  for 
public  speaking  as  he  had  for  various  diseases,  which 
acted  at  once.  I waited  on  him  as  arranged ; he  asked 
me  if  I had  determined  on  anything  to  say.  I answered 
no  ; he  replied  he  was  glad  as  he  would  put  it  all  right. 
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‘ Now,’  he  said,  ‘ listen  to  me ; I am  chairman  of  that 
meeting  and  I speak  first,  then  there  comes  three  more, 
and  then  you.  Now  you  follow  four  speakers;  what 
you  have  to  do  is  to  listen  and  watch ; take  a bit  from 
one  and  a bit  from  another — you  can  as  much  as  you 
like  from  mine — and  then  put  in  a few  thoughts  of  your 
own.  Keep  steady  and  it’s  soon  done  ; you  will  feel  as  I 
feel,  that  you  have  too  much  to  say  rather  than  too  little.’ 
I left  him  wishing  I had  as  much  faith  in  myself  and  his 
system  as  he  had,  but  of  course  he  knew  best. 

" The  eventful  night  came ; the  room  was  full.  The 
four  speakers  did  their  part  with  greater  or  less  satisfaction 
to  the  audience.  I was  called  upon.  I might  have  been 
called  to  execution  by  the  effects,  for  my  limbs  were 
paralysed,  my  mind  a blank,  my  head  swimming.  I 
stood — the  people  stared,  until  a burst  of  laughter  broke 
the  spell,  and  I retired  feeling  like  a felon  who  had 
been  guilty  of  a more  than  usually  enormous  crime. 
Next  day  uncle  Josiah  sent  for  me,  and  to  my  surprise, 
instead  of  scolding,  spoke  kindly  to  me  and  said  it  was 
altogether  a mistake.  ‘You  and  I do  things  different, 
we  must  try  some  other  plan ; you  want  courage  and 
a good  start.  You  must  write  a kind  of  introduction  and 
get  it  off  by  heart,  and  by  the  time  you  have  finished 
that  more  will  come,  and  we  shall  not  have  another 
break  down,  but  you  will  give  us  a speech  which  will 
be  an  honour  to  the  village.’ 

“ I did  as  he  told  me ; composed  and  got  it  well 
by  heart,  repeating  it  almost  all  the  day  long,  but  made 
no  preparation  for  aught  to  come  after.  Again  the 
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monthly  Temperance  meeting  came  round,  again  I 
ignominiously  failed  ; and  this  time  I heard  growls  of 
disapproval  as  if  they  thought  I had  come  to  make  the 
meeting  ridiculous.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  these 
failures  only  strengthened  my  purpose. 

“ The  third  time  I spoke  was  at  a village  a few  miles 
distant,  where  I thought  I showed  more  courage. 
I made  my  own  preparations,  uncle  Josiah  having 
thrown  me  over  as  a disgrace  to  his  system.  I made 
some  notes,  collected  a few  anecdotes,  and  when  the 
time  came  I began,  and  I fancy  I was  feeling  less  giddy 
than  on  the  two  previous  attempts ; but  glancing  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  I saw  some  young  men  from  my 
own  village.  Darkness  came  over  me  ; the  notes  on  the 
paper  represented  nothing  but  the  empty  cells  of  my 
brain.  I was  near  to  a side  door,  I made  a spring,  and 
in  a few  moments  was  outside  fleeing  from  the  scene  of 
my  disgrace. 

“For  the  next  three  months  I read,  studied,  and  wrote. 
Committing  my  speech  to  memory,  repeating  it  to  my- 
self early  in  the  mornings.  No  one  knew  I was  going  to 
speak  until  I was  actually  upon  my  feet ; and  for  more 
than  half  an  hour  I kept  the  attention  of  the  people,  and 
was  very  much  surprised  that  many  who  had  been 
loudest  in  deriding  me  came  forward  to  encourage  me. 

“I  was  always  glad  for  my  early  failures;  it  taught  me 
lessons  in  a few  weeks  which  it  takes  some  persons  years 
to  learn.  It  taught  me,  first,  to  weigh  well  advice  before 
acting  on  it;  it  taught  me  there  can  be  no  success  without 
labour,  even  in  public  speaking. 
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“Since  the  time  I have  been  referring  to,  I have 
addressed  hundreds  of  meetings  in  all  parts  of  England, 
and  I have  never  broken  down,  because  I have  never 
appeared  before  one  unprepared.” 

Such  were  his  confessions  to  me  only  a short  time 
before  he  sailed  for  the  far  East ; and  I thought  they 
were  worth  the  telling,  because  of  the  lessons  they  teach, 
and  the  dauntless  spirit  they  display. 

After  all,  there  is  not  so  much  difference  between  a 
speech  written  out  and  a well-thought-out  speech  as 
many  people  suppose.  Let  the  mind  be  full  of  the 
subject,  well  arranged  and  well  digested ; if  only  this  be 
attained,  it  makes  little  matter  about  the  process  by 
which  it  is  accomplished.  Words  will  come  if  thoughts 
are  there ! Empty  rant  is  always  to  be  avoided.  “ There 
may  be  highly  coloured  diction  and  gorgeous  metaphor, 
and  yet  the  speech  proves  nothing,  teaches  nothing,  and 
effects  nothing.  The  worst  kind  of  utterance  is  that 
which  utters  nothing.”  Let  the  mind  be  full  of  the 
subject,  and  practice  will  render  the  words  easy  to  obtain. 
When  some  one  asked  Gilbert  Stuart  how  young  persons 
should  be  taught  to  paint,  he  replied,  “Just  as  puppies 
are  taught  to  swim.”  No  one  learns  to  swim  in  the  sea 
of  public  speaking  without  going  into  the  water  and 
breasting  the  waves  and  opposing  difficulties. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

HOW  SHALL  L CULTIVATE  A STYLE? 

Cultivate  the  thought,  and  the  style  will  form  itself. 
It  is  far  better  to  express  good  thoughts  in  poor  language 
than  to  talk  nonsense  grandly.  Read  carefully  good 
writers,  listen  attentively  to  good  speakers,  and  all  the 
helps  they  can  render  you  will  come  to  you  almost 
unconsciously.  But  the  moment  you  begin  to  imitate 
them,  you  appropriate  their  weaknesses,  and  their  weak- 
nesses alone. 

Sydney  Smith,  speaking  of  form  and  style,  says  : “When 
you  have  composed  a few  sentences,  go  over  them  again 
and  see  if  you  cannot  strike  out  half  the  words.  No 
doubt  the  most  vigorous  speaker  is  he  who  can  utter  the 
best  thought  in  the  fewest  words.  It  is  a melancholy 
thing  to  hear  or  to  see  a large  scaffolding  of  words  reared 
round  the  very  fragment  of  a thought  which  is  almost 
hidden  from  view  altogether.  Whatever  a man  has  a 
special  facility  for — statistics  or  argument,  description 
or  the  pathetic — is  sure  to  come  to  the  fore,  and  the 
special  qualification  will  be  the  more  vigorous  that  it 
comes  naturally.” 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  DELIVERY  OF  A SPEECH. 

Practice  alone  can  secure  distinct  and  impressive 
delivery  of  what  we  have  prepared ; however  great  the 
natural  ability  on  the  part  of  the  speaker.  Rare  instances 
occur  now  and  then  of  persons  succeeding  well  in  their 
first  attempt,  but  these  are  very  exceptional  cases.  How- 
ever excellent  and  numerous  the  rules  in  the  mind,  they 
must  be  brought  into  practice  before  they  can  be  of  any 
avail  or  even  thoroughly  understood.  It  has  been  said 
that  any  one  who  can  talk  well  in  conversation  will  also 
speak  well  before  an  audience,  when  his  mind  is  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  new  conditions.  “ Ay,  there’s  the 
rub ; ” it  is  in  the  transition  stage  that  the  difficulty  lies. 
We  have  known  men  whose  language,  style,  and  manner 
were  all  that  could  be  desired  in  conversation;  but  the 
moment  they  ascended  the  platform,  they  became  awk- 
ward, stilted,  and  unnatural — strange  notes  came  forth 
from  their  lips  which  their  most  intimate  friends  had 
never  before  heard. 

Many  a young  man  who  never  was  conscious  of  having 
nerves,  finds  on  the  platform  painful  evidences  of  their 
existence.  His  hands,  which  until  now  he  had  not 
merely  regarded  as  ornamental  but  useful,  he  now  looks 
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upon  as  in  the  last  degree  superfluous  and  embarrassing; 
and  as  they  dangle  in  limp  helplessness  before  him,  he 
would  give  much  to  know  how  to  dispose  of  them. 
These  unpleasant  sensations  are  only  incident  to  the  first 
stages,  the  determination  to  succeed,  combined  with 
continued  effort,  will  soon  convert  nervousness  into  a 
power  to  make  others  feel ; the  luckless  hands  uplifted  in 
eloquent  action  rivet  attention  and  help  to  drive  home 
conviction. 

Always  begin  sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard  by  the 
most  distant  auditors,  or  possibly  there  may  come  a cry 
of  “ Speak  louder,”  which  in  the  last  degree  disturbs 
the  mind  of  the  speaker. 

Never  begin  too  loud,  which  betrays  a nervous  fear, 
and  is  unnatural. 

In  following  a speaker  who  has  succeeded  not  only  in 
interesting  but  in  exciting  the  audience,  it  is  especially 
necessary  to  guard  against  this  fault.  Many  a man  ruins 
all  chance  of  success  by  high  tones  with  his  first  sen- 
tences, and  has  to  pant  for  breath  when  he  ought  to  be 
the  most  vigorous. 

Never  begin  too  rapidly,  but  gradually  lead  up  to  what 
you  are  going  to  say.  It  is  a good  plan  to  begin  with  an 
incident  or  a reference  to  a remark  of  a previous  speaker. 
To  rush  at  your  subject,  and  to  pelt  the  people  with 
metaphors  before  they  are  aware  that  you  have  begun  to 
speak,  is  the  worst  policy  a speaker  can  pursue. 

Nor  is  it  well  to  rant  and  bellow  as  though  sound  were 
sense.  It  is  a natural,  but  false  idea,  that  deep  impression 
can  only  be  produced  by  vehemence. 
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A great  speaker  was  once  asked  why  he  had  changed 
from  a loud  to  a quiet  speaker ; he  replied  : “ When  I was 
young  I thought  it  was  the  thunder  that  did  the  execution, 
but  I find  now  it’s  the  lightning.”  Some  of  the  most 
telling  passages  in  Lord  Brougham’s  speeches  were  con- 
veyed in  a tone  so  low  as  to  be  almost  a whisper,  yet  so 
clear  as  to  be  perfectly  heard  by  all.  In  speaking  to  a 
friend  about  it,  he  said,  “ It  took  me  a long  time  to 
acquire  that  tone,  but  I have  been  amply  repaid.” 

Variety  of  tone,  not  extreme  loudness,  is  to  be  desired, 
for  it  gives  rest  to  the  speaker,  and  is  pleasant  and  agree- 
able to  the  hearers. 

We  should  not  simulate  feeling  either  of  joy  or  sorrow. 
A great  speaker  in  London  is  reported  to  have  said  to  a 
friend  with  whom  he  was  conversing,  that  in  his  most 
impressive  appeals  he  felt  nothing,  but  simply  said  it  for 
effect ; It  is  bad  morality  to  do  it,  worse  almost  to  tell  of 
it.  We  have  only  contempt  for  the  mourners  of  Eastern 
countries,  who  weep  and  howl  in  proportion  to  their  pay. 
Let  us  avoid  the  most  distant  resemblance  to  them — 
be  natural.  An  American  writer  has  said  : “ Every  excess 
of  manner  over  matter  hinders  the  effect  of  delivery  on 
all  wise  judges.  Whenever  there  is  more  voice,  more 
emphasis,  more  gesture,  than  ther^  is  real  feeling,  there  is 
waste,  and  worse — powder  beyond  the  shot.” 

Sometimes  when  speaking  a thought  will  suddenly  flash 
into  the  mind,  and  you  hesitate — Shall  I use  it,  or  reserve 
it  for  some  future  time  ? Use  it  by  all  means,  there  is  no 
better  way  to  encourage  the  brain  to  be  prolific.  What 
it  has  done  once  it  will  do  again.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says 
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the  mind  is  not  like  poor  milk,  that  will  only  bear  once 
creaming. 

In  first  speeches  it  is  a great  mistake  to  be  too  long, 
as  if  speaking  against  time.  An  audience  will  put  up 
patiently  with  a short  speech,  however  prosy.  But  a long 
one,  unless  it  is  interesting,  will  be  resented  by  the 
audience  in  some  form  or  other. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a speech  there  ought  to  be  a 
summing  up  of  the  argument,  and  arrangement  for  strong 
appeal ; as  a Cambridge  professor  was  wont  to  address 
his  pupils,  “ Always  tie  a good  knot  at  the  end  of  your 
string.”  There  should  also  be  preparation  in  respect  of 
voice,  probably  a few  minutes  of  quiet  remark,  and  then 
the  vigorous  thought  delivered  with  all  the  vigour  of 
voice  and  gesture. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  USE  OF  NOTES. 

Is  it  best  to  have  notes — the  chief  points  of  what  you  are 
going  to  say — down  on  a paper  ? Many  would  say,  have 
them  certainly,  whether  you  use  them  or  not  it  will  give 
you  confidence.  Others  again  say  “ no,”  or  you  will  be 
sure  to  learn  to  trust  in  them  rather  than  your  memory. 
A great  Scotch  divine  says,  “ Rather  than  take  notes,  read 
your  speech  straight  from  the  MSS.”  Unpleasant  inci- 
dents do  sometimes  occur  in  connection  with  notes.  As, 
for  instance,  when  a man  carefully  writes  them  out  and 
leaves  them  at  home ; or  on  finding  himself  a little  in 
fault,  takes  them  out  of  his  pocket  (as  he  thinks)  and 
finds  his  tailor’s  bill ; or,  again,  he  lays  them  on  the  table, 
and  a sudden  draught  or  current  of  air  carries  them  far 
away.  Of  course  all  these  things  have  happened,  and 
may  happen  again ; but,  nevertheless,  notes  are  a great 
help  to  a speaker,  and  as  we  have  said  before,  this  must 
be  left  for  each  to  decide  for  himself. 

I quote  again  from  an  American  who  says,  “ There  is 
a certain  type  of  thought,  diction,  and  delivery,  which  is 
proper  to  each  individual,  and  he  accomplishes  most  who 
hits  on  this.”  But  all  straining  after  effect,  all  artificiality 
prevent  the  attainment  of  this  manner  ; hence  we  conclude 
by  the  oft-repeated  advice,  “ be  yourself.” 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY. 

PAROCHIAL  TEMPERANCE  WORK. 

I copy  or  give  a brief  digest  of  a paper  read  before  the 
Church  Homiletical  Society,  July,  1878,  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Ellison.  Canon  Ellison  begins  with  the  following, 
proposition  : — 

“ That  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  national  Church  of  England,  the  parochial  organi- 
zation for  the  cure  of  souls  in  a well-worked  parish  is 
incomplete  without  a branch  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society.” 

By  the  “cure,”  or  “ care,”  of  souls,  I understand  the 
charge  committed  to  the  under-shepherds  by  the  great 
Bishop  and  Shepherd  of  souls,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

We  see  in  the  picture  drawn  by  Himself  what  the  Good 
Shepherd  will  be.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  contribute  to  its. 
completeness. 

He  will  have  His  sheep  around  Him,  then  will  protect 
them,  feed  them ; and  when  they  wander  from  the  fold. 
He  will  seek  to  bring  them  back  again. 

To  the  Apostles  who  were  to  extend  and  perpetuate 
His  work,  the  very  measure  of  their  love  to  Him  was  to 
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be  their  faithfulness  to  the  model  He  had  thus  given 
them.  They  were  to  “ feed  His  sheep,”  to  “ feed  His 
lambs,”  already  His  by  right  of  discipleship ; but  they 
were  also  to  go  out  and  seek  for  other  sheep.  When  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  come — to  be  at  once  the  Architect  of 
the  future  Church  and  its  invisible  presiding  spirit — it 
was  seen  that  this  double  work  was  provided  for  to  feed 
and  to  seek. 

In  England  the  Church  has  been  planted  in  all  its 
completeness.  The  Church  has  been  made  commensu- 
rate with  the  nation ; it  has  been  endowed  with  a tithe 
of  the  land,  with  the  offerings  of  its  wealthy  children.  Each 
shepherd  has  his  parish — the  aggregate  of  men,  women, 
and  children  living  within  the  reach  of  his  voice  : in  these 
he  is  to  see  the  souls  for  the  tending  of  which  he  is 
responsible — primarily,  indeed,  to  the  Lord,  who  has 
called  him  to  the  ministry  of  souls ; but  under  Him  to 
the  State  also,  which,  for  the  sake  of  its  own  well-being 
and  that  of  its  citizens,  has  secured  to  him  the  territorial 
lights  of  an  Established  Church. 

Under  his  care  are  the  lambs  of  the  fold,  whom  he  has 
to  receive  for  his  Lord  in  Holy  Baptism,  and  then  to 
watch  over  and  train  for  Him. 

Then  there  is  the  circle  of  faithful  souls  who  have 
made  their  choice  for  Christ,  whom  the  pastor  is  feeding 
with  the  bread  of  life.  Outside  there  are  those  who  have 
begun  to  wander  from  the  way  of  holiness,  who  are  within 
reach  of  the  ravenous  wolf,  and  who  need  again  to  be 
evangelized,  being  hardened  in  unbelief. 

And  the  parish  is  only  the  unit  of  which  the  nation  is 
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the  multiple.  The  description  of  one  is  the  true  descrip- 
tion of  the  other.  There  is  the  picture  of  a central  body 
of  devoted,  earnest  servants  of  God,  shading  off  into  a 
great  outlying  mass  of  heathenism  and  infidelity. 

There  are  many  causes  of  this  state  of  things,  but  there 
is  one  lying  upon  the  surface,  acting  and  reacting  as  cause 
and  effect — the  national  passion  for,  and  the  national 
excessive  indulgence  in,  strong  drink. 

We  see  the  proof  of  this  in  the  fearful  condition  of  the 
home,  the  giving  up  of  public  worship,  the  neglect  of 
children;  with  closer  inspection  still,  to  the  believer,  the 
evidence  of  the  actual  presence  of  the  evil  spirit  becomes 
complete.  Almost  every  week  we  have  murders  of  the 
most  unnatural  kind  committed,  and  the  confession,  It 
was  the  drink  that  did  it.  We  return  to  the  fold  to  find 
the  lambs,  the  sheep,  one  by  one  drawn  off  and  destroyed. 
Our  day  and  Sunday  scholars  whom  we  had  watched 
over  with  loving  care,  our  young  men  whom  we  had 
brought  in  to  confirmation,  our  young  women  who  were 
“ as  the  polished  corners  of  the  temple,”  are  sucked  in 
by  the  hideous  maelstrom  of  temptation. 

Our  older  men  and  women  who  had  kept  up  the  forms 
of  religion  are  seen  to  be  drifting  with  the  current  into 
the  prevailing  sin.  With  no  religious  hopes  to  comfort 
them,  it  is,  “ Drink  and  enjoy  yourselves  ! drink  and 
forget  your  cares  ! ” The  body  probably  becomes  the  prey 
of  one  of  the  many  diseases,  and  there  is  premature  death. 

This  is  the  experience  of  the  town  pastor.  In  our 
villages  the  same  scenes  are  witnessed  on  a smaller  scale. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  that  a consensus  of  authority, 
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such  perhaps  as  have  never  met  together  on  any  one 
subject,  including  Convocation,  have  declared  in  the 
language  of  the  Convocation  report : “ That  it  can  be 
shown  by  accumulated  and  undeniable  evidence  that 
intemperance  is  sapping  the  foundation  of  our  prosperity, 
blighting  the  future,  and  lowering  the  reputation  of  our 
country,  and  destroying  at  once  its  physical  strength  and 
its  moral  and  religious  life.” 

But  worst  and  most  terrible  of  all  is,  that  the  pastor 
sees  in  the  death  of  every  drunkard  the  final  triumph  of 
the  great  enemy  of  souls. 

“ I reckon,”  said  a late  coroner  of  Middlesex,  Mr. 
Wakley,  “ that  10,000  deaths  occur  every  year  in  London 
which  should  properly  be  put  down  to  intemperance.” 

This  is  the  national  condition  at  the  present  moment. 
What  is  the  Church  to  do  ? Is  she  to  sit  with  folded 
arms  and  do  nothing  ? Is  she  to  fall  back  on  her  past  or 
present  efforts — on  her  educational  and  pastoral  work, 
&c. — and  say  these  agencies  in  time  will  overtake  the  evil, 
before  them  it  will  disappear  ? No  surely,  if  she  is  the 
Church  of  Him  who  of  old  cut  Rahab  in  pieces  and 
wounded  the  dragon  ! The  Church  of  England  is  called 
to  a mission,  a crusade — but  it  is  a mission  to  her  own 
perishing  children. 

The  Church  Temperance  society  is  the  organization  by 
which  she  is  addressing  herself  to  this  work.  This  society 
proceeds  on  Church  lines,  recognizes  Church  orders,  and 
is  accredited  by  Convocation,  Bishops,  and  Archbishop. 

I will  briefly  describe  the  principles  and  methods  of 
this  society. 
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It  is  a religious  society . Whatever  secular  agencies  it 
may  for  a time  press  into  its  service,  it  is  an  association 
of  Christian  men  and  women  going  forth  in  the  Lord’s 
name  to  do  battle  with  His  and  their  great  enemy. 

It  is  a rescue  society . It  is  here  that  the  total  abstin- 
ence section  finds  its  place.  It  does  not  for  a moment 
lend  itself,  or  lead  them,  to  any  delusion.  It  does  not  tell 
them  that  a pledge  of  abstinence  will  save  those  whom 
the  baptismal  pledge  has  failed  to  save,  or  give  to  its 
mutual  promise  in  any  respect  the  character  of  a life- 
long vow.  Nor  does  it  permit  them  to  prescribe  their 
new  rule  of  abstinence  as  a new  commandment  to  the 
whole  community.  It  seeks  to  lead  them  on  from  stage 
to  stage  until  at  the  Holy  Table  they  are  able  to  renew 
the  true  pledge. 

But  rescue  work — how  little  it  stands  alone — can  it 
affect  the  sum  of  the  national  distress?  Public-house 
and  various  temptations  are  increasing  on  every  side. 

Is  there  not,  then,  a work  for  the  Church  to  do  in 
attacking  the  causes  of  intemperance?  Is  there  not 
here,  at  least,  a common  ground  on  which  all  may  join, 
whether  using  strong  drink  in  strict  temperance  or  refus- 
ing it  ? 

The  General  Section  is  the  answer  to  this  question. 
It  invites  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  in  England  to 
the  consideration  of  this  great  subject,  and  to  the  prac- 
tical dealing  with  it. 

I say  in  “ attacking  causes ; ” I mean,  of  course,  the 
human  causes  by  which  Satan  has  built  up  his  mon- 
strous edifice  of  temptation  among  us. 
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Are  they  not  to  be  found  in  a continuation  of  legis- 
lative enactments,  of  social  usages  and  scientific  errors 
which  for  generations  have  played  into  each  other’s 
hands,  till  together  they  have  overspread  the  land  with 
that  network  of  temptation  which  it  is  the  tempter’s 
business  to  preserve  intact  ? 

Grant,  then,  that  the  parish  may  be  so  happily  cir- 
cumstanced that  the  association  for  rescue  work  is  not 
needed,  is  there  no  place  for  those  who  shall  unite 
together  to  take  part  in  the  great  national  move?nentl 

I revert,  then,  to  my  opening  sentence ; I ask  earnestly 
but  respectfully,  as  ministers  of  the  national  Church,  with 
such  a machinery  made  ready  to  our  hands,  with  others 
ready  to  step  in  if  we  are  found  wanting — shall  we 
stand  aloof  l is  there  a single  parish  which  can  possibly 
stand  aloof? 

I know  some  of  the  objections  that  will  be  made 
about  the  Church  dealing  so  specially  with  one  sin  while 
there  are  so  many  others  : as  though  it  were  not  the 
glory  of  the  Church  that  with  that  other  sin  it  has  dealt 
— in  the  houses  of  mercy — and  is  not  strong  drink  the 
prolific  cause  of  that  other  sin? 

It  will  be  said  by  some,  that  the  Church  itself  is 
the  great  temperance  association ; as  though  it  were  not 
the  great  penitentiary,  the  great  educational,  the  great 
missionary  association  ; and  as  though  it  were  not  by 
the  association  of  men  and  women  of  earnest  minds, 
throwing  their  force  into  one  particular  channel,  that 
every  special  work  of  the  Church  has  been  and  must  be 
carried  out. 
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It  will  possibly  be  said  that  total  abstinence  is  merely 
a variety  of  asceticism,  that  its  logical  result  is  the 
monasticism  of  the  middle  ages,  or  the  counsels  of 
perfection  of  a later  age.  But  it  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  asceticism,  that  the  practice,  wherever  it  is,  shall  be 
adopted  as  a voluntary  humility,  as  being  abstractedly 
a higher  form  of  religious  life,  and  as  such  recommending*, 
its  votary  to  the  favour  of  God.  There  is  no  such  claim' 
advanced  for  the  practice  of  this  abstinence;  it  is  “good” 
— if  good  in  the  sight  of  God — only  because  of  the 
present  distress. 

You  will  be  reminded,  again,  of  the  letter  of  our  Lord’s 
example,  that  He  drank  wine,  that  He  was  reproached  as 
a wine-bibber ; and  not  a word  will  be  said  of  the  whole 
spirit  of  that  example  and  self-sacrifice — how  He  came 
renouncing  all  wealth  and  luxury,  even  home  comfort,, 
home  indulgence,  for  the  sin  of  that  age  was  covetousness,,, 
the  love  of  ease,  and  luxury. 

You  will  hear,  again,  that  the  injunction  of  the  apostle 
is  to  be  “temperate  in  all  things,”  with  a gloss  upon  the 
word  that  to  be  “ temperate  ” demands  the  moderate 
use ; when  a more  accurate  scholarship  will  show  that 
the  injuncture  nowhere  exists.  Every  one  that  conten- 
ded for  the  Master  is  temperate  i?i  all  things.  Now 
they  do  it  to  obtain  a corruptible  crown,  we  an  incorrup- 
tible. The  temperance  of  the  trainer  for  the  Olympic 
games  was  abstinence  from  wine.  If  any  practice  could 
be  legitimately  inferred  from  a single  line,  which  I 
am  far  from  asserting,  it  would  be  that  the  apostle  and 
those  to  whom  he  wrote  abstained  from  wine. 
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It  will  be  said  that  the  men  recovered,  possibly,  will 
only  change  from  one  sin  to  another  of  equal  heinous- 
ness in  the  sight  of  God.  But  we  rest  not  short  of  the 
renewal  of  the  whole  man. 

But  these  objections  are  only  noticed  to  be  dismissed. 
I claim  for  this  that,  whatever  else  it  is,  it  is  Christian 
work — Christian  in  its  commencement,  Christian  in  its 
progress,  Christian  in  its  reference,  at  every  stage  and  at 
every  step,  to  that  Word  of  the  living  God,  with  which 
if  it  be  not  in  accord  there  can  be  no  truth  in  it. 

I have  given  this  digest  of  Canon  Ellison’s  pamphlet, 
as  I know  of  no  better  way  of  teaching  the  principles  and 
spirit  of  the  society. 

The  whole  paper  may  be  had  of  Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
27,  Paternoster  Row. 

Possibly  the  greatest  result  of  modern  Temperance 
reform  is  not  seen  amongst  the  ranks  of  those  who  have 
signed  the  pledge  of  abstinence,  but  rather  in  the  reforms 
effected  among  the  non-abstaining  section  of  the  society. 
This  is  a point  not  sufficiently  presented  on  Temperance 
platforms. 

It  may  be  a grand  thing  to  get  one  member  of  a large 
family  to  take  the  pledge,  but  is  it  not  a grander,  and  one 
likely  to  tell  more  in  the  progress  of  the  movement,  when 
the  wine  bottle  and  the  spirit-decanter  are  swept  from 
the  table,  alcoholic  drinks  no  longer  served  up  as  a 
beverage  ? Thus  the  most  perilous  dangers  and  tempta- 
tions to  children  and  servants  are  removed. 

A gentleman  said,  “My  drink-bill  has  gone  down  more 
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than  ^50  this  year ; we  never  take  beer  with  dinner  now, 
no  wine  at  dessert,  no  night-cap  before  going  to  bed.  We 
are  all  almost  practical  abstainers — no  intoxicating  drink 
appears,  except  when  friends  whom  we  know  like  their 
glass  of  wine  call  in.” 

Another  very  large  family  whose  hospitality  was  a 
proverb  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a great  call  house  for 
clergymen  and  others,  have  determined  never  again  to 
introduce  intoxicating  liquors  to  their  guests. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  thousands  of  families 
throughout  the  country  have  taken  this  method  of  show- 
ing their  sympathy  with  Temperance  work,  many  of  them 
after  having  become  non-abstaining  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society.  And  this 
section  of  the  society  has  done  much  to  create  a purer 
domestic  atmosphere  in  thousands  of  homes. 

The  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  has  made 
a new  department  in  the  Temperance  cause.  In  the  past 
the  work  has  been  rescue  work,  and  we  have  nothing  but 
admiration  for  the  brave  men  of  the  past  who  were  pelted 
with  brickbats  and  epithets  whenever  they  stood  up  to 
speak.  But,  as  Canon  Ellison  says,  mere  rescue  work 
will  never  overtake  the  evils  of  the  drink  traffic. 

We  must  have  reform  and  abolition  of  bad  customs. 
Take  for  example  Weddings.  How  this  solemn  crisis  has 
been  turned  into  a mockery  and  a disgrace ! Who  has 
not  witnessed  it  often  ? We  must  have  reform  here.  The 
tacit  understanding  which  seems  to  prevail  among  the 
ower  classes  is  that  almost  every  one  must  be  drunk. 
Much  has  been  done  towards  it.  Why  should  libations 
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be  poured  out  to  Bacchus  when  God’s  blessing  has  just 
been  invoked  ? 

That  was  a happy  thought  of  Canon  Wilberforce,  when, 
instead  of  the  usual  toast,  he  gave  a sentiment,  “ May  the 
bridal  pair  be  as  good  as  they  are  beautiful,  and  as  useful 
as  they  are  ornamental.”  This  sentiment  may  not  always 
be  appropriate,  but  a little  thought  only  is  required ; or 
let  the  toasts  be  drunk  in  liquor  which  does  not  steal  away 
the  brain. 

Fwierals  also  are  made  an  occasion  for  feasting  and 
drunkenness.  Only  a few  months  ago  a coffin  was  left 
in  the  road  for  several  hours  whilst  all  the  parties  attend- 
ing it  were  drinking  in  the  alehouse. 

How  disgusting  to  hear  the  persons  attending  a funeral 
indulge  in  maudlin  grief,  and  rehearse  the  virtues  of 
the  departed  in  proportion  as  they  imbibe  ! Women 
shed  tears  in  abundance  over  the  coffin  of  one  for  whom 
living  they  had  no  word  of  respect ; but  the  tears  gush 
as  the  gin  disappears,  until  one  is  made  to  think  of 
the  child’s  remarks  about  his  mother,  that  she  had 
waterworks  in  her  head  and  could  turn  the  tap  on  when 
she  liked. 

Against  this  indulgence  at  funerals  much  has  been 
done,  and  the  force  of  public  opinion,  together  with  the 
remarks  of  the  clergymen,  are  helping  to  abolish  the 
unseemly  carousal  round  the  coffin  of  the  dead. 

Christenings  also  are  abused  in  the  same  way.  All 
aspirations  for  health,  for  happiness,  all  seasons  and  events 
find  their  expression  in  the  wine-cup;  and  the  task  we 
must  set  ourselves  is  the  abolishing  of  this  state  of  things. 
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But  how  ? By  words  of  kind  reproof  and  advice.  By 
resolutely  refusing  to  countenance  by  our  presence  any- 
thing which  leads  to  revellings  and  such  like. 

The  members  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society  seek  also  to  abolish  all  kinds  of  treating,  and  the 
giving  of  drink  as  a reward  for  small  services. 

A few  months  ago  a lady  gave  ten  shillings  for  drink 
to  some  half  a dozen  workmen  who  had  been  engaged 
upon  her  house.  The  result  was  as  follows : — Three  out  of 
the  six  never  went  home  until  they  had  spent  their  wages, 
in  addition  to  the  money  given  them  by  the  lady ; one 
of  the  three  committed  a murderous  assault  upon  his  wife 
for  which  he  was  imprisoned  for  six  months.  Now  the 
lady  was  a good  Christian  lady  who  spent  much  of  her 
time  and  money  in  works  of  mercy. 

“ Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought 
As  well  as  by  want  of  heart.” 


Sad  chapters  also  might  be  written  upon  the  results  of 
giving  drink  for  small  services  rendered.  All  have  not 
the  ending  of  a case  which  came  to  my  knowledge 
recently. 

A young  man  brought  a small  parcel  to  a gentleman, 
and  was  asked  by  the  gentleman  if  he  would  take  a glass 
of  beer;  the  young  man  declined.  A glass  of  wine 
perhaps,  the  same  answer  was  returned.  “ I am  very  sorry,” 
said  the  gentleman,  “but  I suppose  you  don’t  take  any- 
thing.” “Yes,”  said  the  young  man,  “ I take  something 
to  eat  sometimes.”  He  went  inside,  and  a friendship  was 
established.  Why  is  it  that  by  so  many  persons  an 
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Englishman  should  always  be  deemed  thirsty,  but  never 
hungry  ? 

A good  work  is  being  done  in  getting  away  benefit 
societies  from  public-houses  ; for  a certain  portion  of  the 
men  are  almost  sure  to  be  the  worse  for  the  visit.  And 
if  they  receive  their  wages  at  a tavern,  they  feel  a kind  of 
obligation  to  spend  a certain  portion  of  their  wages  before 
they  leave. 

I often  hear  abstainers  rail  against  moderate  drinkers, 
and  say  a man  can  do  nothing  for  the  cause  of  Tem- 
perance unless  he  be  a total  abstainer,  while  possibly 
their  own  home-lives  are  a proof  that  a man  may  be  an 
abstainer  and  do  nothing.  At  such  times  I think  of  a 
clergyman  in  the  north  who  cannot  be  persuaded  to  take 
the  pledge,  but  who  has  thrown  open  several  school- 
rooms, lighted  and  warmed  for  the  use  of  clubs,  and  the 
result  has  been  a great  moral  reformation.  Many  of  the 
men  who  now  feel  no  obligation  to  the  publican  and  have 
learned  the  blessings  of  sobriety  have  taken  the  pledge. 

I hear  sometimes  the  remark  that  the  two  sections  of  the 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  cannot  work  in 
h armony,  but  this  has  been  disproved  by  fact.  There  is 
in  all  Temperance  societies  a little  friction  at  times,  but 
certainly  less  in  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society  meetings  than  others.  Among  other  good  results 
of  such  a society  the  meetings  are  a discipline  to  the 
spirit,  and  afford  opportunity  for  the  manifestation  of 
forbearance  and  self-control. 

A certain  emperor  who  was  going  to  have  his  portrait 
taken  received  in  battle  a sword-cut  upon  his  forehead. 
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Neither  artist  nor  courtiers  could  decide  how  the  portrait 
should  be  taken — with  or  without  the  wound,  for  who 
could  tell  if  the  mark  should  remain  ? — so  that  it  might 
remain  a faithful  picture  to  posterity.  The  emperor 
solved  the  difficulty — “Take  me  in  an  attitude  of  con- 
templation with  my  finger  over  the  place ; then  whether 
the  scar  remains  or  goes  away,  future  generations  will 
possess  my  true  likeness.”  So  we  try  to  do.  The  non- 
abstainer may  regard  the  abstainer  as  scarred  by  his  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  abstainer,  in  his  turn,  look  upon  the 
non-abstainer  as  disfigured  by  his  slowness ; but  there  is 
a mutual  putting  of  fingers  over  scars  : hence  only  the 
best  and  truest  features  appear,  hence  also  harmony  in 
working. 

The  pledge  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society  is  not  necessarily  a life-long  pledge.  A member 
who  wishes  to  be  free  from  his  obligation  has  only  to 
take  back  the  pledge  to  the  officer  of  the  society.  For 
this  we  may  say,  first,  many  persons  consider  it  is  'not 
right  in  itself  to  take  the  pledge  for  life.  Others,  who  do 
not  regard  the  abstract  question,  yet  object  to  bind 
themselves  for  life  to  a course  of  action  which,  possibly, 
circumstances  may  cause  them  to  deviate  from.  A third 
reason,  and  a very  strong  one,  is  that  experience  proves 
that  a pledge  from  which  a man  can  be  honourably 
absolved  at  any  time  is  more  deterrent  than  a life-long 
promise,  from  which  there  is  no  escape  but  by  breaking 
it. 

We  sometimes  hear  the  expression,  “ the  national 
Church  has  at  last  aroused  herself  to  deal  with  the 
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national  sin,”  as  if  that  awaking  to  duty  were  of  very 
recent  date.  The  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society  has  a history  of  more  than  twenty  years,  and  was 
introduced  by  a few  clergymen  as  a parochial  society. 
The  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  is  the  first 
Temperance  society  formed  on  a distinctly  religious  basis, 
or,  as  it  has  been  said,  “ its  speciality  was  that  it  was  from 
first  to  last  a distinctly  gospel  society .”  During  the  first 
years  of  its  existence  it  had  to  endure  much  censure  from 
some  Christians  on  the  one  hand,  and  old  abstainers  on 
the  other,  for  introducing  what  was  termed  a novelty  into 
the  movement.  Times  have  changed,  Gospel  Temperance 
Mission  has  become  a familiar  term.  That  Temperance 
work  to  be  permanent  and  thorough  must  be  Christian 
has  come  to  be  universally  recognized.  And  it  must  be 
a source  of  thankfulness  to  the  founders  of  the  Church 
of  England  Temperance  Society,  that  the  religious  ele- 
ment they  first  introduced  under  censure  is  fast  being 
endorsed  by  all  workers  in  the  movement. 

“Explanation  and  Defence  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  ; ” a pamphlet  by 
J.  M.  Morrell.  Office  of  the  Society,  London.  Price 
twopence. 

All  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Society’s 
Offices,  Palace  Chambers,  Bridge  Street,  Westminster. 
Their  Weekly  Chronicle  is  full  of  f information,  and  no 
one  accustomed  to  address  the  meetings  of  the  society 
should  be  without  it. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

GOOD  TEMPLARS,  RECHABITES , ETC. 

The  purpose  of  this  little  book  is  to  give  hints,  infor- 
mation, and  sources  of  information  for  the  speaker  on 
Temperance.  It  is  therefore  against  the  purpose,  and  also 
impossible  to  give  a description  of  the  numerous  hosts  of 
Temperance  associations  which  rival  each  other  in  the 
good  work  throughout  the  country. 

The  Good  Templar  movement  has  been  now  for  many 
years  before  the  country,  and  whatever  its  enemies  may 
say  against  it,  few  will  be  prepared  to  deny  that  it  has 
affected  for  good  the  lives  of  thousands,  both  in  England 
and  America,  and  in  our  various  colonies.  The  very  highest 
encomiums  of  praise  have  been  poured  upon  it  from  men  in 
all  ranks  of  society.  It  takes  its  name  of  Templar  from 
the  knights  who  tended  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  The  Good  Templars  profess  to  see  in  the 
work  and  purpose  of  the  knights  of  old,  a shadow,  or 
sign  of  the  work  they  have  to  do  in  rescuing  those  who 
seek  to  enter  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  who  are  hindered 
by  the  manifold  influences  and  temptations  of  drink. 

In  the  elaborate  ceremonial  and  regalia  of  Good  Tem- 
plarism  we  have  a standing  memorial  of  the  power  of 
ritual  to  influence  the  masses ; a power  which  is  perfectly 
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legitimate,  and  may  be  abiding.  I quote  from  Rev.  G. 
Gladstone’s  little  book  on  Good  Templarism,  where  he 
says,  “ As  we  have  it  now,  the  ritual  is  exceedingly 
beautiful.  The  chief  of  the  lessons  and  charges  are 
drawn  from  the  pages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
The  one  pattern  held  up  for  imitation  is  our  Blessed 
Saviour.” 

It  neither  is,  nor  professes  to  be,  a secret  society, 
although  it  has  its  secrets  ; but,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says, 
“ every  publican  in  every  town  knows  well  its  aim  and 
motives.”  It  has  its  degrees,  which  are  conferred  for 
loyalty  to  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  Order,  and  in 
recognition  of  ability  and  worth. 

One  strong  point  is  that  its  members  visit,  and  an 
effort  is  made  after  a real  bond  of  fellowship,  and  a 
strict  system  of  supervision.  Meetings  for  members  are 
regularly  held ; and  public  meetings  also  for  the  purpose 
of  winning  over  others,  and  making  headway  against 
intemperance. 

Its  officers  are  elected  quarterly,  its  dues  regularly 
paid.  To  each  officer  a certain  portion  of  work  is  given, 
so  that  each  one  shall  do  his  part  without  confusion. 

The  pledge  of  the  Order  is  one  of  the  most  strict  and 
also  far-reaching.  Its  platform  is  “ Total  abstinence  for 
the  individual,  and  prohibition  for  the  State.” 

Many  charges  have  been  brought  against  the  Order, 
in  connection  with  some  of  its  observances,  and  the 
prayers  it  uses.  And  in  the  little  book  to  which  I have 
alluded  they  seem  to  be  most  successfully  answered. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Good  Templarism  has 
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beeri,  and  is,  a great  power  in  rescuing  the  intemperate, 
in  forming  public  opinion,  and  in  helping  forward  legis- 
lative action. 

The  Independent  Order  of  Rechabites  is  another  large 
and  influential  Temperance  organization.  This  order  has 
existed  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  has  spread  throughout 
every  part  of  the  empire.  Its  officers  are  marked  by 
diligence  and  regularity ; and  while  working  to  a great 
extent  on  the  same  lines  as  other  societies,  it  has  one 
very  powerful  and  distinctive  feature — it  is  an  associa- 
tion for  mutual  benefits ; and  if  any  member  breaks  his 
pledge  he,  at  the  same  time,  forfeits  his  claim  upon  the 
funds  of  the  association. 

However  largely  men  may  talk  about  being  influenced 
by  the  highest  motives  in  all  we  do,  yet  the  lesser  ones 
are  not  to  be  despised.  And  this  rule  of  making  our 
interest  depend  upon  our  fidelity  is  a most  legitimate 
one,  and  ere  long  may  be  imitated  by  other  Temperance 
organizations. 

Space  would  fail  even  to  enumerate  all  the  societies 
which  are  now  working  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
of  Temperance.  Every  religious  body  throughout  the 
country  has  a Temperance  society  in  connection  with  it. 

The  Church  of  England  we  have  already  dwelt  upon. 
The  Wesleyans  have  one  formed  on  the  same  basis  of 
having  two  sections ; introduced  to  the  Conference,  we 
believe,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Garrett,  than  whom  few  in 
England  have  done  more  for  the  Temperance  cause. 

All  the  various  sections  of  Methodism  have  also  their 
vigorous  societies. 
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The  Baptists  have  a large  and  rapidly  increasing 
organization,  to  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  lent  his  great 
power. 

The  Congregationalists  are  not  behind,  and  in  all 
their  gatherings  are  giving  more  prominence  to  the 
question. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  led  on  by  Cardinal  Manning, 
are  making  rapid  and  great  inroads  upon  the  drink 
traffic. 

Fifty  years  ago  a Temperance  society  was  a rare  thing, 
and  despised.  To-day,  they  rise  and  flourish  and  fill  the 
land.  The  tide  of  battle  at  least  has  turned,  and  we 
wait  and  work  with  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  for  the 
complete  victory. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

WOMAN'S  WORK. 

Relatively  speaking,  the  Temperance  question  more 
concerns  women  than  men ; and,  unfortunately,  at  the 
present  time  increasingly  so. 

Last  year  the  total  number  of  persons  charged  with 
being  drunk,  in  London  alone,  was  29,868,  and  out  of 
these  13,870,  or  nearly  half ‘ were  women.  There  is  a 
very  wide  and  incontrovertible  testimony  to  the  fact  of 
young  girls  and  ladies,  who  would  never  think  of  entering 
a public-house,  frequenting  the  refreshment  stalls  at  rail- 
way stations,  and  also  of  procuring  wine  secretly  at  the 
grocers’.  This  sale  of  wine  by  the  grocer  is  not  merely 
the  cause  of  intemperance  in  the  person  for  whom  it  is 
obtained;  but  also  of  corrupting  servants  and  making 
children  untruthful.  It  has  led  to  the  entire  change  of 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  many  a bright  and  happy  English 
home. 

It  is  a woman's  question  pre-eminently,  for  although 
men  are  the  principle  victims  of  intemperance,  women 
have  by  far  the  most  suffering  to  bear. 

Reflect  for  a moment  that  in  Great  Britain  it  is  com- 
puted there  are  more  than  half  a million  drunkards’ 
homes — hotbeds  of  vice,  squalor,  disease,  and  crime  : 
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homes  of  wretchedness,  where  the  air  vibrates  with  the 
curses  of  the  father,  and  the  little  children  shrink  and 
cower  behind  the  mother;  and  she  receives  on  her 
* starved  and  attenuated  form  the  brutal  blows  intended 
for  her  offspring. 

We  want  no  stronger  testimony  to  the  fearful  sufferings 
of  women  through  drink,  than  that  which  we  witness  in 
our  parishes.  In  one  house  we  see  a young  mother, 
whose  young  life  is  blasted  by  the  drinking  habits  of  her 
husband ; and  as  she  rocks  her  first-born,  she  sobs  as  if 
her  heart  would  break,  and  trys  to  conceal  the  mark  of 
the  blow  which  has  left  a deep  scar  on  her  heart  for  ever. 
In  another  instance,  it  is  not  the  cruelty  of  oaths  and 
blows,  but  simple,  gradual  starvation : children  want 
boots,  clothes,  food;  but  the  public-house  gets  all  the 
money  that  should  buy  them,  and  all  hope  has  died  out 
of  the  poor  wife’s  heart,  and  black,  blank  despair  has 
written  itself  upon  every  feature. 

In  a third  case  it  is  of  a higher  social  grade  than  those 
we  have  been  visiting.  The  wife  is  a lady ; admired, 
respected  by  a large  circle  of  friends.  The  husband  is 
a gentleman  by  birth  and  education,  but  by  character 
and  habit  he  has  become  a swearing,  sullen-tempered, 
liquor-imbibing  sot.  The  wife  has  to  invent  all  kinds  of 
excuses,  render  all  sorts  of  apologies,  hint  at  all  kinds  of 
complaints,  to  hide  from  her  numerous  friends  that  he 
is  seldom  sober. 

Not  many  months  ago  I was  present  in  a family  in 
the  north  when  the  following  scene  occurred.  Dinner 
was  about  to  be  served  when  the  husband  entered,  sullen 
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and  irritated.  At  some  word  from  his  wife  he  flew  into 
a passion,  threw  over  the  dining-table,  raved  and  cursed 
and  swore.  The  servants  fled,  the  children  were  hastily 
carried  out,  and  soon  the  gentleman  followed.  I asked 
the  lady  if  she  knew  of  his  drinking  habits  before 
marriage.  She  replied,  “ No,  or  not  till  the  day  before, 
and  that  was  too  late,  of  course.”  It  was  not  too  late; 
five  minutes  before  was  not  too  late.  Yea,  had  the 
knowledge  come  to  her  as  she  stood  at  God’s  altar,  she 
would  have  been  justified  in  answering  the  question, 
Wilt  thou  have  this  man  to  thy  wedded  husband? 
by  an  emphatic  No.  No  woman  is  justified  in  linking 
herself  to  a man  for  life  who  is  the  victim  of  a fatal 
passion,  and  to  bring  children  into  the  world  to  be 
cursed  by  such  a parent.  The  hope  that  by  marrying 
he  may  be  reclaimed  is  but  a poor  and  insufficient 
reason.  Let  women  who  think  to  marry  drinking  men 
indulging  in  this  hope  look  around,  and  they  will 
certainly  be  deterred  from  the  rash  act. 

Mrs.  Temple  has  spoken  out  loudly  and  clearly  upon 
this  subject,  and  we  hope  her  warning  may  be  both  heard 
and  heeded  by  multitudes. 

Again,  not  merely  is  the  Temperance  question  a 
woman’s  question,  because  women  suffer  most  from  the 
vice  of  intemperance,  but  because  the  results  of  excessive 
indulgence  are  so  much  more  fatal  and  far-reaching  in 
connection  with  women  than  men. 

Physically  this  is  so,  as  emphatically  declared  by  Dr. 
Richardson,  and  quoted  by  Mrs.  Temple  in  her  paper  at 
Exeter.  Giving  advice  to  a mother  after  the  birth  of  her 
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child,  he  says,  ‘‘Wines,  spirits,  beer,  ale,  and  stout  are 
most  injurious,  and  should  not  be  taken.”  Again,  in- 
toxicating drinks  are  most  poisonous  to  infants.  Stimu- 
lants injure  the  nurse,  the  mother,  and  the  child. 
Then  if  the  moderate  use  of  stimulants  is  so  injurious, 
and  lead  to  the  creation  of  disease,  and  the  general 
•deterioration  of  the  race,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  ex- 
cessive indulgence  ? Ah,  what  to  the  infanticide  caused 
not  merely  by  bad  and  unhealthy  food,  but  criminal 
neglect?  What  of  the  thousands  of  mothers  who  still 
the  crying  of  the  child  by  gin  ! 

Morally  the  effect  is  worse  upon  woman  than  man. 
Next  to  the  great  crime  against  God  of  suspending 
reason,  the  worst  result  possibly  is  that  it  destroys  self- 
respect,  destroys  every  defence  of  modesty,  and  kindles 
every  evil  passion.  It  is  not  a subject  one  likes  to  dwell 
upon,  but  there  is  no  picture  so  sorrowful,  so  revolting  as 
that  of  a beautiful,  amiable,  gifted  woman  reduced  to 
such  a condition  that  servants  scorn  her,  children  despise 
her,  her  husband  curses  her,  and  society  bans  her — an 
angel  defiled. 

Reflect  again  on  the  influence  of  an  intemperate 
mother  upon  her  children.  I will  give  a quotation  from 
a French  writer  as  to  what  a home  and  mother’s  influ- 
ence ought  to  be.  He  says,  “ I am  insisting  especially 
on  the  importance  of  that  primary  education,  the  care  of 
which  devolves  almost  exclusively  on  the  mother.  At 
this  period  of  life  the  object  is  to  form  the  body  and  the 
heart  of  the  child.  By  and  by  the  reason  will  have  its 
turn,  but  it  will  never  be  fairly  developed  except  on  this 
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twofold  basis — physical  and  moral — a body  and  a heart 
worthily  prepared.  Now,  no  hands  but  a woman’s  are 
capable  of  this  agricultura  Dei — this  husbandry  Of  God. 
No  hands  but  hers  are  pure  enough  and  gentle  enough 
to  handle  this  new-born,  tender  body,  that  might  be 
chilled  and  blighted  by  one  imprudent  touch.  No 
hands  but  hers  are  potent  enough  to  waken  within  it 
that  organ  of  the  heart,  which,  as  science  tells  us,  is  the 
first  to  be  born,  the  last  to  die,  and  in  which,  neverthe- 
less, the  very  faculty  of  love  lies  so  often  extinguished  or 
corrupted  in  the  germ.” 

We  may  gather  from  this  ideal  of  a mother’s  character 
— this  description  of  a mother’s  power  and  duties — the 
fearful  wreck  and  havoc  wrought  within  the  home  of  the 
mother  who  is  the  victim  of  intemperance. 

In  speaking  of  what  women  can  do,  I shall  proceed 
much  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Woman’s  Union  Branch 
of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society.  What 
can  possibly  be  betterithan  the  rules  or  suggestions  of  the 
Exeter  Branch  ? 

i.  In  influencing  in  favour  of  strict  temperance  our 
households,  servants,  and  all  brought  into  contact  with 
us  in  our  ordinary  social  intercourse  under  this  head, 
we  may  quote  from  an  excellent  pamphlet.  After  the 
Babylonian  guests  of  King  Hezekiah  had  departed,  the 
prophet  of  God  came  to  him  with  this  question,  “ What 
have  these  men  seen  in  thy  house  ? ” Because  Hezekiah 
had  only  aimed,  in  his  reception  of  them,  to  display  the 
extreme  of  courtesy  and  royal  hospitality,  and  to  im- 
press them  with  his  owrn  greatness  and  wealth,  utterly 
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failing  to  testify  of  the  signal  mercy  he  had  received  at 
the  hands  of  his  God,  a withering  curse  came  upon  his 
possessions,  handed  down  as  a terrible  heirloom  to  his 
descendants.  Oh,  surely  here  is  a warning  for  the 
mistresses  of  the  fair  and  happy  homes  of  England  1 
After  visitors  have  departed,  having  seen  the  liquors  of 
which  we  speak  freely  and  fearlessly  used,  and  regarded 
as  almost  more  essential  than  any  other  provision  for 
their  entertainment,  whilst  a few  short  prayers,  perhaps 
one  a day,  has  been  the  only  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
God,  might  not  the  same  question  be  heard  (were  the 
ear  awake  to  the  still  small  voice)  ? What  have  they  seen 
in  thy  house  ? 

By  creating  a healthy  home  atmosphere  in  which  it 
shall  never  be  allowed  to  speak  lightly  of  the  results  of 
drink,  or  to  make  fun  and  laughter  out  of  the  doings  and 
sayings  of  intemperate  persons.  It  is  said  the  Queen 
never  allows  a person  to  come  into  her  presence  a second 
time  against  whom  there  is  a suspicion  of  intemperance. 
We  want  the  same  strict  mark  of  disapprobation  to  be 
shown  by  the  ladies  of  our  families. 

Much  is  also  to  be  done  by  visiting  the  cottages  of  the 
poor,  and  trying  to  help  and  sympathise  with  the  poor 
wife  and  mother,  trying  to  look  at  her  troubles  and  worries 
from  her  point  of  view  rather  than  your  own.  Especially 
helping  her  about  cooking  (for  all  who  know  anything 
about  the  poor  men’s  wives,  know  how  lamentable  is 
their  knowledge  in  this  respect),  and  explaining  to  them 
the  fallacy,  that  things  in  order  to  be  good  must  necessarily 
be  dear. 
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There  is  also  lamentable  ignorance  on  cause  and  effect, 
in  the  cottage  of  the  poor  man. 

If,  as  we  know,  miserable  and  dirty  homes  help  to  make 
drunkards,  how  much  may  be  done  to  lessen  this  scourge 
of  intemperance  by  kind  and  thoughtful  advice  and  help  ! 

To  introduce  Abstinence  Associations  into  Mothers’ 
meetings,  among  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  young 
women  of  all  classes.  And  at  these  mothers’  meetings 
to  read,  not  doleful  stories  of  ruin — all  know  about  this  ; 
but  read  cheerful  stories  of  rescue  and  reformation,  and 
try  to  put  heart  into  those  poor  depressed  women  who 
have  enough  of  the  dark  despairing  side  at  home. 

To  encourage  the  use  and  sale  of  unintoxicating  drinks 
— coffee,  cocoa — among  all  classes. 

To  establish  coffee  taverns,  and  similar  counter  at- 
tractions to  the  gin-palace  and  beer-shop. 

To  organize  Bands  of  Hope  with  schools. 

To  promote  drawing-room  and  other  local  meetings  on 
Temperance. 

To  distribute  Temperance  literature. 

To  aid  in  some  practical  way  the  Sunday  Closing  As- 
sociation, and  to  seek  for  and  to  distribute  information 
for  decreasing  drunkenness. 

Women  have  more  tact,  power  of  resource,  sympathy, 
patience,  hope  ; and  whenever  these  can  be  brought  into 
play,  they  will  be  more  likely  to  succeed  than  men. 

By  the  above  methods  and  in  promoting  prayer  meet- 
ings, much  good  has  already  been  accomplished  by 
women. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

BANDS  OF  HOPE . 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  dwell  on  the  rules 
and  methods  for  conducting  a Band  of  Hope.  A know- 
ledge of  these  matters  will  be  best  obtained  from  a proper 
secretary,  or  some  one  who  has  had  experience  in  their 
working. 

Nor,  again,  is  it  our  purpose  to  enter  into  controversy 
about  the  taking  the  pledge  of  children  and  others.  We 
observe  that  many  persons  who  are  opposed  to  children 
and  young  persons  taking  the  pledge  of  abstinence,  do 
not  object  to  it  in  other  things. 

We  want  to  save  the  young  children  from  the  effects  of 
strong  drink  in  their  youth.  A lady  relates  the  following 
which  may  well  be  taken  to  heart  by  many  a Christian 
parent.  A young  African  had  been  a visitor  at  the  house 
of  the  speaker,  on  the  occasion  of  a picnic;  wine  had 
been  offered  the  boy,  which  he  steadfastly  refused  to  take, 
because  his  father,  a heathen  chief,  had  made  him  promise 
not  to  touch  the  fiery  liquors  of  Christian  Europeans  ! 
What  struck  me  most  was  the  strange  moral  blindness 
caused  by  the  popular  high  value  set  on  these  drinks. 
The  clergyman,  a godly  man,  did  not  seem  to  perceive 
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the  moral  wrong  in  pressing  on  a young  heathen  what 
his  father  from  good  motives  had  forbidden  him. 

Plato  says  youths  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  present 
at  the  feasts  to  partake  of  wine. 

It  is  said  that  the  Queen  would  not  allow  her  children 
to  partake  of  stimulants  until  they  were  seventeen  years 
of  age,  except  by  medical  order.  The  highest  in  position, 
the  wisest  men  of  antiquity,  and  even  the  heathen,  protest 
against  stimulants  being  partaken  of  by  the  young. 

The  physical  health  of  the  young  is  injured  by  stimu- 
lants. Dr.  Carpenter  says,  “ There  cannot  be  any 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  liquors 
by  children  in  average  health  is  in  every  way  injurious.” 

“John  Burton  gave  to  one  of  his  children  a glass  of 
sherry  every  day  for  a week,  and  the  results  were  a 
striking  and  demonstrative  proof  of  the  pernicious  effects 
of  vinous  liquors  on  the  constitution  of  children  in  full 
health”  (“  Temperance  Cyclopaedia”). 

To  a very  large  extent  juvenile  crime  is  promoted  by 
drink.  Turn  to  p.  217  of  the  “Temperance  Cyclopaedia,” 
where  numerous  instances  are  given  and  numerous 
testimonies  quoted. 

But  is  there  much  taking  of  stimulants  by  children — 
either  given  them  by  parents,  or  obtained  by  themselves  ? 
In  every  neighbourhood  instances  occur.  A child  eight 
years  of  age,  a girl,  went  to  a public-house  and  asked  for 
a pennyworth  of  beer ; the  landlady  refused  to  give  it  to 
her,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  child  to  go  and  buy 
sweets.  The  child  pleaded,  and  left  saying,  “ I will  go 
to  Mrs. public-house,  she  will  give  it  me.”  This 
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child  had  got  the  love  for  beer,  by  sipping  at  the  jug  sent 
daily  from  the  public-house.  Parents,  would  you  have 
liked  that  little  child  to  have  been  yours  ? 

A father,  a godly  man,  and  an  abstainer,  was  very  much 
concerned  at  the  excitement  of  his  little  boy  about  seven 
years  of  age,  and  also  noticed  that  he  always  went  in  a 
particular  direction  when  he  left  the  house.  The  father 
watched,  saw  his  young  son  enter  the  public-house ; he 
entered  himself  unobserved,  and  found  his  son  drinking 
eagerly  out  of  a glass  offered  to  him  by  miners  who  called 
at  this  beer-house  every  day  on  their  way  home  from 
work.  The  father  discovered  that  at  first  the  miners 
had  forced  the  child  to  drink ; soon,  however,  he  got 
the  appetite,  and  would  drink  as  much  as  they  would 
give  him.  These  cowardly  men  deserved  to  be  beaten 
with  rods,  as  men  beat  parish  boundaries  at  every  street 
corner. 

In  the  Convocation  report  on  intemperance,  in  answer 
to  the  question,  At  what  age  does  intemperance  begin  ? 
we  have  page  after  page  from  all  sorts  of  people  that  it 
begins  in  youth. 

“ i.  It  begins  with  their  boyhood,  and  grows  with  their 
growth. 

“ 4.  Ten  or  twelve  years  old.  I caught  a boy  who  works 
at  the  paper-mill  staggering  about  the  fields  one  day 
drunk. 

“ 6.  Boys  attending  hiring-fairs,  clubs,  and  such  like, 
begin  drinking  about  fourteen  years. 

“ 7.  Boys  learn  to  drink  at  the  pits,  and  in  the  harvest 
and  hay-time  great  injury  is  done  to  the  young. 
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“ 12.  It  is  common  enough  to  see  children  of  two  and 
three  years  of  age  drinking  cider. 

“ 13.  When  the  boys  go  to  plough  or  stable  at  nine  or 
ten  years  of  age,  and  when  the  girls  go  out  leasing,  &c., 
at  thirteen  or  fourteen. 

“ 26.  One  of  the  habitual  drunkards  began  when  quite 
a boy.” 

We  might  go  on  quoting  page  after  page  of  similar 
testimony. 

From  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Hasloch  Potter  I quote 
the  following  : — 

“ On  one  Sunday  there  were  counted  entering  one 
public-house  in  Westminster  (not  the  largest),  262 
children  of  tender  years.  Among  the  apprehensions  in 
London  last  year  were  n children  between  ten  and 
fifteen,  1569  between  fifteen  and  twenty.” 

I remember  Mr.  Gough,  in  a lecture  in  Exeter  Hall, 
speaking  about  the  children  being  saved  from  the 
appetite  for  drink.  He  moved  a little  to  one  side  and 
took  from  the  lap  of  a mother  a bright,  chubby-faced, 
curly-headed  little  fellow,  and,  lifting  him  up  right  in  the 
front  of  the  audience,  with  all  the  ring  of  his  match- 
less voice  he  shouted,  “ Men  and  women,  fathers  and 
mothers,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  try  and  save  a child  like 
this  ? ” I have  seen  an  audience  moved,  but  never 
moved  like  this.  In  a moment  the  tears  stood  thick  as 
rain  on  every  cheek,  and  there  was  a huskiness  in  the 
“ yes  ” which  burst,  it  seemed,  from  every  lip — this  told 
of  a heart’s  resolve — that  the  effort  should  be  made. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  the  mother  of  a large 
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family  said,  “ I thank  God  none  of  my  children  are  tee- 
totalers.” To-day  that  mother  would  thank  God  with  a 
heartiness  and  fervour  which  no  other  blessing  could 
invoke,  if  two  of  her  sons,  at  least,  were  teetotalers. 

I believe  the  value  of  such  organizations  (Bands  of 
Hope  or  Guilds)  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  mem- 
bers of  them  often  become  ardent  workers  in  the  cause, 
and,  with  their  youth  and  strength  to  help  them,  are  by 
far  the  best  missionaries  among  their  fellows  that  can  be 
found.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  Sunday-school  in 
the  land  will,  in  time,  have  its  Band  of  Hope  or  Guild. 
The  Young  Abstainers’  Union  does  the  same  excellent 
work  for  the  children  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
that  the  Band  of  Hope  does  for  the  poorer  classes. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Temperance  cause  will  win 
at  last ; let  us  be  rivals  one  of  another  who  can  do  the 
most  for  it.”  These  are  the  words  with  which  Mrs. 
Temple  concludes  her  paper. 

“Committee  of  Convocation,  Canterbury”  (Report),  is. 

“ Mortality  from  Intemperance  ” (Dr.  N.  Kerr),  3d. 

Canon  Ellison’s  “ Temperance  Movement,”  2s. 

“Legislation  Reform,”  id. 

“ Claims  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society 
upon  every  Member  of  the  Church  ” (A.  M. 
Chance),  id. 

“ Juvenile  Manual,”  2d. 

“Theory  and  Practice  of  Band  of  Hope”  (T.  Trevor),  id. 

“ The  Sunday-school  Teacher  in  Relation  to  Temper- 
ance Work  ” (Rev.  J.  Hasloch  Potter). 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

BLUE  RIBBON  MOVEMENT. 

America  has  certainly  maintained  its  character  for  pro- 
ducing great  things  in  giving  birth  to  the  Blue  Ribbon 
movement.  Its  originator  was  a Mr.  Francis  Murphy, 
and  in  the  story  of  his  life,  published  at  the  Christian 
Herald  office,  we  have  a most  wonderful  record,  which, 
for  interest  and  fascination,  reads  more  like  fiction  than 
fact.  We  are  told  how  in  prison  he  was  visited  by  one 
Captain  Sturdivant,  became  converted,  and  in  turn  was 
the  means  of  converting  the  other  prisoners.  When  re- 
leased, he  felt  that  God  had  some  work  for  him  to  do, 
and  by  the  coffin  of  his  dead  wife  he  resolved,  by  God’s 
help,  to  devote  his  life  to  the  work  of  Gospel  Temper- 
ance. 

And  then  followed  the  amazing  results  in  so  many  of 
the  large  towns  of  America.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
came  forward  to  take  the  pledge,  scores  of  public-houses 
were  shut  up,  and  the  landlords  became  themselves 
abstainers. 

Mr.  Murphy  came  to  England  in  August,  1881,  accom- 
panied by  his  son  Edward.  He  had  with  him  a letter  of 
introduction  from  General  Hayes,  who  was  President  of 
the  United  States  from  1876  to  1880,  as  follows  : “This 
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will  introduce  to  you  Francis  Murphy,  of  Pittsburg  : His 
labours  and  great  success  are  too  well  known  to  need 
words  from  me.  I am  confident  that  he  has  done,  and  is 
doing,  great  good,  and  cheerfully  commend  him  to  the 
friends  of  the  Temperance  cause.” 

The  Neiv  York  Daily  Witness  says,  “ Mr.  Murphy’s 
extraordinary  power  over  an  audience  is  made  up, 
we  think,  of  the  following  elements : manliness,  enthu- 
siasm, ability,  sympathy,  kindness,  good-nature,  earnest- 
ness, and  good  sense ; and  many  who  have  heard  him 
in  England  bear  testimony  to  the  fervour  which  marks 
his  address ; it  seems  like  soul  speaking  to  soul.  He 
seems  to  say  to  the  drunkard,  I was  once  like  you ; 
come  and  be  as  I am  now.” 

A word  also  must  be  said  of  Mr.  Booth,  a brief  but 
graphic  account  of  whose  life  and  labour  was  given  in  the 
Blue  Ribbon  Chronicle  for  September,  30th,  1882. 

We  will  just  give  the  heading  : 

“Born  in  1844 — Taken  prisoner  in  the  American  Civil 
War — Wounded  on  May  the  5th,  1864 — Marriage  in  1867 
— Becomes  enamoured  of  drink — Resolves  upon  suicide — 
The  crises  of  his  life — His  wife’s  patience  and  prayers 
rewarded — His  conversion — His  first  Temperance 

address — Successes  in  America — Farewell  meetings — 
Collision  on  the  ocean — Arrival  in  England,  July  21st, 
1880 — First  campaign  in  the  provinces — Great  successes 
— Revisits  America  and  returns  to  England  on  August 
28th,  1881 — Subsequent  work  and  magnificent  results — 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle  meetings.” 

Even  in  the  headings  to  the  chapters  of  his  life  we 
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catch  a glimpse  of  the  preparation  of  the  man  for  his 
work,  and  also  of  the  extraordinary  results  of  that  work. 

The  pledge  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Army  which  Mr. 
Murphy  originated  for  the  enrolment  of  his  recruits  was 
as  follows : 

“With  malice  to  none,  and  charity  for  all — I,  the  under- 
signed, do  pledge  my  word  and  honour,  God  helping  me, 
to  abstain  from  all  Intoxicating  Liquors  as  a beverage, 
and  that  I will,  by  all  honourable  means,  encourage  others 
to  do  the  same.  Francis  Murphy.” 

The  adoption  of  the  blue  ribbon  as  the  insignia 
and  badge  of  the  adherents  of  the  cause  took  place  first 
at  Pittsburg  and  in  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  At  some 
places  red  and  also  white  is  freely  worn. 

The  blue  is  worn  by  the  members  of  the  Murphy 
League,  an  organization  that  differs  slightly  from  the  Red 
Ribbon  in  the  framing  of  their  constitution  and  the  form 
of  pledge. 

The  White  Ribbon  is  worn  by  women  and  youths 
under  eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Army  has  been  well  described  recently 
as  an  army  which  has  no  organization,  no  general,  no 
officers,  no  soldiers.  It  is  an  army  simply  on  the  princi- 
ple that  its  members  wear  a little  simple  badge  or  uniform, 
and  that  is  the  only  centralization  in  connection  with, 
it. 

The  motto,  “ Malice  to  none,  and  charity  for  all,”  well’ 
expresses  the  spirit  and  mode  of  address  adopted  on  the 
platform — no  abuse  or  coarse  epithets  are  indulged  in.. 
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The  drink  traffic  is  held  up,  and  its  evils  shown ; but  no 
abuse  of  the  publican  is  allowed.  There  is  a very  marked 
difference  in  the  spirit  shown  by  the  advocates  of  this 
movement  and  some  of  the  advocates  of  a few  years  past. 

We  know  that  too  much  is  made  of  the  charge  so  often 
brought  against  the  advocates  of  total  abstinence,  as  if 
the  other  side  had  a monopoly  of  wisdom,  charity,  and 
common  sense.  As  Canon  Farrar  said,  “ If  Temperance 
advocates  use  intemperate  language  sometimes,  we  might 
reply  that  moderate  drinkers  use  very  immoderate  argu- 
ments.” Harsh  language  will  never  accomplish  good 
results.  It  is  only  weak  men  who  use  epithets  instead  of 
arguments,  and  angry  men  who  abuse  men  instead  of 
systems.  Our  Saviour  always  separated  the  sin  from 
the  sinner,  denouncing  the  one  and  trying  to  save  the 
other. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  has  nothing  to  do  with  political 
parties,  and  condemns  all  allusion  to  party  politics. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  religious  controversies,  and 
therefore  its  platform  is  freed  from  bitterness. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  judging  between  the  merits 
of  one  Temperance  society  and  another;  it  proffers  the 
pledge,  it  pins  on  the  blue,  and  then  says  to  the  recruit, 
“ Go  and  join  which  corps  of  the  army  you  deem  best.” 

The  word  “honour”  is,  we  think,  very  wisely  introduced 
into  the  pledge,  although  it  does  not  make  the  pledge 
mean  more  than  it  would  without  it.  We  must  some- 
times work  from  a comparatively  low  motive  until  a higher 
and  nobler  one  comes  into  play.  In  almost  every  society 
there  is  some  code  of  honour.  The  sentiment  or  standard 
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is  possibly  not  pitched  very  high,  but  we  must  make  use 
of  it ; bind  the  man  by  whatever  we  can.  I have  heard 
it  said  there  is  a code  of  honour  of  some  sort  or  other  to 
which  a man  is  prepared  to  give  allegiance  more  than  to 
the  ten  commandments ; we  may  regret  that  it  is  so,  but 
let  us  make  use  of  it. 

And  there  is  the  word  “honourable”;  we  are  to  seek  to 
gain  others  over  to  our  way  of  thinking  and  acting  by  all 
honourable  means : that  excludes  abuse,  a false  represen- 
tation of  facts,  exaggeration,  and  all  mean  and  unworthy 
methods  whatsoever.  Among  the  dishonourable  methods 
will  be  found  some  instances  at  the  beginning  of  this 
book. 

There  must  be  no  doubtful  facts,  no  exaggerated  state- 
ments, no  harrowing  up  of  the  feelings  by  a description 
of  disease  or  results  which  do  not  come  from  drink. 
These  things  we  have  heard  sometimes,  and  on  intelligent 
minds  they  produce  disgust  rather  than  conviction.  It 
is  humiliating  to  come  away  from  a Temperance  meeting 
and  meet  some  one  who  says,  “Was  that  a fair  sample  of 
your  meetings?  if  so,  I shall  not  attend  again.”  I will  not 
say  they  were  untruths  that  were  spoken,  but  they  were 
so  much  like  fiction  it  was  unwise  to  tell  them. 

The  Temperance  advocate  has  probably  less  excuse 
than  any  other  advocate  to  tax  people’s  faith  by  the  ex- 
traordinary, when  every  sphere  of  social  life  and  every 
department  of  science  is  ready  to  supply  statistics  eloquent 
of  the  evils  of  the  drink  traffic. 

Another  portion  of  the  pledge  which  we  must  not  omit 
to  dwell  upon  is  the  prayer.  “Gospel  Temperance,”  “God 
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helping  me  ” — these  and  similar  phrases  tell  us  that  the 
promoters  are  working  from  a right  basis,  and  they  despair 
of  any  real  or  permanent  good  being  accomplished 
unless  the  Divine  aid  is  sought  and  obtained. 

In  the  action  and  speech  of  abstainers  in  the  past  there 
has  been  too  much  reason  given  for  the  charge  of  our 
enemies,  “You  put  teetotalism  in  the  place  of  religion/’ 
It  is  no  longer  so,  and  many  societies  like  the  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Society  have  a short  prayer  printed 
on  the  card  of  membership  for  the  newly-signed  to  say 
morning  and  night.  Special  sins  may  and  do  require 
special  agency  to  combat  with  them,  but  the  same  power 
must  be  resorted  to  in  all  the  power  of  Divine  grace. 
The  pledge  may  lift  a man  from  the  gutter,  but  only  the 
hand  of  God  can  put  his  feet  upon  the  rock  and  make 
straight  his  going.  The  pledge  may  change  the  habits  of 
a man,  but  only  the  grace  of  God  can  change  his  heart. 
The  pledge  may  silence  the  old  song  of  revelry  upon 
his  lip,  but  only  the  grace  of  Christ  can  put  the  new  song 
into  his  mouth,  even  the  song  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 
If  we  consider  what  constitutes  the  real  crime  of  the 
drunkard,  it  will  more  clearly  appear  that  all  true 
Temperance  work  must  be  religious  work. 

A great  writer  answers  the  question,  What  is  the  great 
essential  evil  of  intemperance  ? — that  intemperance  is  the 
voluntary  extinction  of  reason.  The  great  evil  is  inward 
or  spiritual.  The  intemperate  man  divests  himself  for 
a time  of  his  rational  or  moral  nature,  casts  from  himself 
self-consciousness  and  self-command,  brings  on  frenzy, 
and,  by  repetition  of  this  insanity,  prostrates  more  and 
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more  his  rational  and  moral  powers.  He  sins  directly 
against  the  rational  nature — that  Divine  principle  which 
distinguishes  between  truth  and  falsehood,  between 
right  and  wrong  action — which  distinguishes  man  from 
the  brute.  We  are  too  apt  to  fix  our  thoughts  on  the 
consequences  or  punishments  of  crime,  and  to  overlook 
the  crime  itself.  The  miseries  of  intemperance,  its 
loathsomeness,  ghastliness,  and  pains,  are  not  seen 
aright  if  they  do  not  represent  to  us  the  more  fearful 
desolation  wrought  by  that  sin  in  the  soul.  Because 
it  is  a soul  evil,  the  power  of  the  gospel  alone  can  cope 
with  it ; there  must  be  a recreation  of  the  moral  feelings 
wrought  in  the  soul  by  the  spirit  of  Almighty  God. 

But  the  great  distinctive  mark  of  the  Blue  Ribbon 
movement  is  the  badge  : we  have  in  it  an  argument  and 
a proof  of  symbolic  power.  All  Temperance  societies 
have  some  mark  of  membership,  but  none  a badge  at 
once  so  prominent  and  universal. 

Some  persons  we  have  heard  deride  the  little  bit  of 
blue  as  foolish,  absurd,  and  the  like  ; but  no  person  who 
is  accustomed  to  examine  and  look  into  the  tendencies 
of  things,  will  deride  when  they  ought  to  admire.  At 
the  present  moment  the  Blue  Ribbon  movement  is  giving 
expression  to  that  feeling  which  will  shake  the  nation 
out  of  the  habits  of  centuries,  and  bring  in  those  laws, 
regulations,  and  institutions  which  we  want  to  complete 
our  freedom  as  a people,  and  also  to  wipe  away  that 
scandal  which  attaches  to  us  in  every  part  of  the  world — 
for  we  are  liberal,  enterprising,  rich,  brave ; but  yet  the 
most  drunken  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  people  had  been 
waiting  for  some  such  movement  as  this ; for  on  every 
hand  they  are  rising  up  in  the  might  of  their  numbers, 
the  majesty  of  their  intelligence,  and  the  fervour  of  their 
religiousness,  to  demand  from  the  senate  and  the  Church 
a different  state  of  things. 

The  blue  badge  has  a marvellous  preventive  power : 
incidents  are  accumulating  on  every  hand  in  proof  of 
this.  Temperance  societies  have  not  much  difficulty 
in  making  converts — a good  enthusiastic  meeting  will 
bring  them  by  scores — but  the  difficulty  is  to  keep 
them.  And  in  respect  of  external  influences  and  guards, 
probably,  there  has  not  been  invented  a better  method 
than  that  of  the  blue  ribbon.  Many  a man  falls  away  be- 
cause he  has  not  the  courage  to  say,  “I  am  an  abstainer” 
— the  blue  ribbon  says  it  for  him.  Another  man  cannot 
pass  a public-house  where  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
refresh  himself ; but  he  must  have  become  very  degraded 
indeed  to  go  into  the  barracks  of  the  enemy  with  the 
badge  of  the  Cold  stream  Guards  upon  his  coat. 

A humorous  story  is  told  of  a poor  fellow  who  in 
his  wanderings  came  before  a public-house  and  deter- 
mined to  go  in ; then  he  thought  of  his  badge,  it  must 
come  off ; but  his  wife,  knowing  no  doubt  the  weakness 
of  his  principles,  had  made  it  so  fast  that  he  could  not 
get  it  off,  and  he  had  to  walk  away. 

Another  is  reported  to  have  had  the  old  craving  come 
suddenly  upon  him,  and  hastened  to  change  his  coat, 
from  the  one  with  the  badge  to  one  without  a badge ; 
but,  alas  for  him,  his  wife  had  foreseen  the  possibility 
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of  this  little  manoeuvre,  and  had  fastened  a big  badge 
upon  every  coat  he  had. 

The  speaker,  if  he  will  think  a little,  will  easily  see  how 
this  bit  of  blue  will  operate  in  many  ways  to  help  the  weak 
to  become  strong.  But  the  badge  is  a protest  as  well  as 
a protection,  a protest  against  the  great  sin  of  the  nation. 

There  are  those  who  tell  us  intemperance  is  not  the 
greatest  sin,  but  that  licentiousness,  avarice,  scepticism, 
are  equally  large.  We  shall  not  stop  to  argue  about  the 
relative  magnitude  of  the  great  sins  which  are  cursing 
England  to-day.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  them,  to 
know  where  one  ends  and  another  begins.  Intem- 
perance is  certainly  huge  enough  to  call  forth  our  most 
earnest  effort,  and  strongest  protest.  “ Drink  ! drink  ! 
drink  ! ” said  The  Times  a few  months  ago,  “ it  baffles  us, 
it  confounds,  it  shames  us  at  every  point.”  What  a 
grand  thing  to  have  a mighty  protest  against  it ! Where 
all  was  silence,  now  voices  are  heard.  Where  all  appeared 
barren  so  far  as  the  Temperance  cause  was  concerned, 
now  the  badge  blooms  as  thick  as  blue  bells  on  the  hill- 
side. Men  who  for  thirty  and  forty  years  have  been 
abstainers,  but  whose  abstinence  was  a thing  concealed 
and  therefore  useless,  now  are  made  to  speak.  The 
timid  are  made  courageous,  the  apathetic  earnest,  and 
the  indifferent  utilised  into  helping  the  good  work.  A 
gentleman  who  had  been  an  abstainer  for  a great  many 
years  was  induced  to  don  the  blue  : a few  days  after  he 
attended  a club  dinner  at  a village  inn ; immediately  the 
whisper  passed  around,  and  what  was  the  effect  ? There 
was  at  that  dinner  an  utter  absence  of  excess  which  had 
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been  the  rule,  and  a large  number  took  non-alcoholic 
drink.  Thus  by  the  badge  the  latent  power  of  protest  is 
made  visible,  and  the  dumb  to  speak. 

The  badge  is  also  a witness.  A lady  who  had  just 
returned  from  one  of  our  colonies  was  astonished,  in 
Avalking  through  a small  town,  to  see  almost  every  third 
person  with  the  blue  badge  : she  thought  she  must  have 
fallen  on  election  time,  and  that  there  would  be  almost  a 
unanimous  vote  for  the  candidate  who  had  adopted  this 
colour  as  a sign  of  his  party.  The  lady  was  soon  told 
that  these  persons  were  witnesses  to  the  blessings  of 
sobriety,  and  that  life  could  be  lived,  and  the  hardest 
work  done,  without  alcohol ; and  that  the  people  were 
all  wrong  who  supposed  that  abstainers  were  all  weak 
creatures  with  sour  tempers,  and  a tendency  to  water  on 
the  brain.  Yes,  this  is  what  it  does — it  is  a witness.  If 
you  are  walking  down  the  street  and  see  a man  lift  an 
enormous  weight,  and  observe  the  bit  of  blue,  it  teaches 
that  strength  does  not  depend  upon  stimulants.  If  you 
go  into  the  cricket-field  and  an  athlete  sends  the  ball 
whizzing  through  the  air,  and  bound  safely  to  the  goal, 
and  there  is  the  bit  of  ribbon,  why,  you  see  at  once 
that  stimulants  are  not  necessary  for  suppleness  of  limb 
or  flexibility  of  muscle.  If  you  gather  at  the  evening 
party  where  the  host  excels  in  the  charms  of  entertain- 
ment, the  little  bit  of  blue  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  be 
merry  and  wise,  to  possess  all  the  qualities  of  good 
fellowship  without  the  slightest  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
We  knew  all  this  before,  but  the  badge  makes  it  visible, 
palpable  to  all. 
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The  badge  also  ought  to  inspire  confidence.  Of  course 
Jthere  are  Blue  Ribbon  hypocrites  as  well  as  religious 
"hypocrites.  Persons  sometimes  assume  the  badge  from 
base  motives,  but  possibly  they  are  rare.  When  you  meet 
.a  man  with  the  badge  in  some  retired  lane,  there  should 
be  no  fear,  for  abstainers  are  not  usually  given  to  burglary 
and  violence.  A London  prison  chaplain  says  that  he 
only  remembers  one  prisoner  who  was  a teetotaler 
•coming  under  his  charge,  and  possibly,  if  that  case  had 
been  investigated,  the  man  would  have  been  sent  to  a 
lunatic  asylum  instead  of  to  the  felon’s  cell. 

But  the  great  principle  taught  by  the  badge  is  the 
principle  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others.  Our 
friends  ‘‘the  enemy”  are  never  tired  of  saying,  “Abstinence 
is  all  very  well  for  drunkards,  but  none  else  are  required 
to  sign.”  According  to  this  theory  everybody  who  wears 
a badge  or  other  sign  is  a reformed  drunkard.  A gentle- 
man of  education  said,  not  very  long  ago  at  a public 
meeting,  “ Shall  I give  up  eating  because  another  man 
-makes  himself  a glutton?  for  it  is  just  the  same  as  to  ask 

• me  to  give  up  drinking  wine  in  moderation  because  my 
; neighbour  drinks  to  excess.”  Of  course  there  is  no 
parallel  between  the  two  cases,  the  results  in  the  case  of 

-drinking  being  so  far  reaching — extending  to  the  family 
.and  society,  to  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body. 

Men  who  have  made  the  greatest  sacrifice  for  the  good 

• of  their  fellow-men  have  been  branded  in  their  own 
generation  fools  and  fanatics;  but,  in  the  succeeding 
-one,  heroes.  St.  Paul  was  ready  to  give  up  the  eating 

• of  meat  rather  than  the  mind  of  his  weaker  Corinthian 
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brethren  should  be  defiled ; and  surely  the  argument  is 
tenfold  stronger  when  applied  to  the  luxury  of  drink. 
The  principle  of  sacrificing  ourselves  for  the  good  of 
others  is  one  great  feature  of  the  gospel ; yea,  it  is  the 
principle  inculcated  by  the  Cross  of  Christ.  And  the 
men  who  practise  it  are  surely  to  be  admired,  rather  than 
those  who  ignore  argument,  close  their  Bibles,  and  seek 
for  justification  of  what  they  like.  Society  owes  much  to 
such  men  as  the  late  Dean  Hook,  who  gave  up  his  glass 
of  wine  to  win  to  abstinence  a rude  and  drunken  barge- 
man. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Army  has  made  great  use  of  music, 
and  some  of  their  choirs  have  done  much  to  sing  the 
principles  of  Gospel  Temperance  into  the  hearts  of  the 
crowds  who  have  attended  these  meetings. 


THE  BLUE  RIBBON  ARMY, 

OR 

GOSPEL  TEMPERANCE  MISSION  : 

Its  relation  to  and  bearing  upon  The  Church  of  England 

Temperance  Society. 

DY 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Ellison,  M.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  Chairman  of  the  Church 
of  England  Temperance  Society. 


^fonbou  : 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  TEMPERANCE  PUBLICATION 

DEPOT, 

Talace  Chambers,  Bridge  Street,  Westminster. 
Price  One  Penny , or  6a  per  i oo. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

RESCUE  WORK. 

There  was  a time  when  this  was  regarded  almost  as  the 
only  work  which  the  Temperance  reformer  had  to  do. 
Now  there  are  a multitude  of  ways  in  which  he  may  make 
his  influence  felt.  But  this  chapter  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  how  to  save  the  intemperate. 

It  is  computed  that  there  are  about  half  a million 
drunkards’  homes  in  Great  Britain.  In  London  alone  it 
was  computed  that  there  were  something  like  18,500 
public-houses,  one  public-house  to  every  two  hundred  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  Glasgow  worse  still — in  thirty  yards  you 
meet  with  six  public-houses.  It  is  also  reckoned  that  there 
are,  on  the  average,  about  four  drunkards  to  every  public- 
house  ; but  our  work  is  to  diminish  this  fearful  number, 
and  every  one  has  a responsibility  in  this  work,  and  by 
pursuing  wrong  methods  may  fail ; by  pursuing  right 
ones  may  possibly  succeed. 

1.  Do  not  use  harshness;  it  will  never  succeed.  If 
scolding  could  make  the  drunkard  sober,  his  wife  would 
accomplish  it,  without  any  interference  from  without. 

2.  Do  not  preach  at  him,  or  most  probably  he  will 
grow  angry,  and  ask  who  gave  you  the  right  to  deliver  a 
sermon  when  not  in  church. 
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3.  Do  not  attempt  either  to  reason  or  persuade  him 
while  under  the  influence  of  drink.  Even  the  grace  of 
God  cannot  operate  upon  a man  whose  heart  and  brain 
are  inflamed  by  alcohol,  much  less  your  words. 

4.  Do  not  hold  him  up  to  ridicule.  One  of  the  most 
painful  sights  I remember  to  have  witnessed  was  that  of 
a lecturer  pointing  out  a drunken  man  and  endeavouring 
to  bring  upon  him  the  derision  of  the  audience.  The 
poor  man  swore  and  retired,  and  every  right-minded 
person  felt  that  the  lecturer  had  done  a wrong  thing. 

Never  appear  to  regard  lightly,  or  to  make  sport  of 
intemperance,  as  if  it  was  only  a source  of  amusement. 
A man  who  has  voluntarily  surrendered  his  reason  for 
the  time,  and  who  is,  possibly,  on  his  way  home  to  beat 
his  wife  and  children,  is  not  a fit  subject  for  laughter. 

I suppose,  then,  the  first  thing  I am  to  do  is  to  get 
him  to  sign  the  pledge?  No;  a great  mistake  is  made, 
when  men  who  have  long  been  indulging  in  alcohol  are 
suddenly  asked  to  sign  the  pledge. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  try  and  get  to  know  all  you 
possibly  can  about  the  man,  his  circumstances,  his  cha- 
racter, his  weaknesses,  his  habits,  &c.  Then  make  your 
attacks  upon  him  kindly,  mildly,  firmly.  Use  words  which 
will  show  to  him  that  you  are  his  friend,  that  you  have 
a sympathy  with  him  ; try  and  look  at  the  difficulties 
from  his  point  of  view,  show  that  you  are  ready  to  help 
him. 

It  is  a dreadful  thing  when  a man  by  his  conduct 
loses  the  respect  of  his  neighbours ; but  it  is  far  worse 
when  he  loses  his  own,  and  every  effort  must  be  made 
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to  restore  that,  or  nothing  effectual  can  be  done  with 
him. 

Our  Saviour  went  through  society  in  His  day  giving 
men  credit  for  a good  they  never  had  yet  shown,  and  the 
worst  rose  up  to  justify  His  opinion.  Was  it  not  so  with 
the  woman  taken  in  adultery  ? The  Pharisees  wanted  to 
stone  her  because  of  what  she  was.  Jesus  saved  her,  and 
kindled  hope  by  telling  her  what  she  might  become. 

The  passion  for  evil  must  be  driven  out  by  a passion 
for  something  good.  Every  man  has  some  accessible 
point  if  only  we  are  successful  in  discovering  it. 

But  let  us  take  a few  facts  in  illustration  of  what  we 
have  said  above. 

Case  No.  i was  a gentleman  with  sufficient  to  live 
upon,  but  for  years  had  been  the  victim  of  intemperance. 
When  spoken  to,  he  said  he  had  no  power  of  resistance 
left.  Reply  : “ How  foolish  to  talk  in  this  way,  possessing 
such  a talent  for  gardening  as  you  possess !”  “Do  you  think 
I can  ? ” “I  am  sure  of  it,  if  you  really  and  determinedly 
make  the  attempt. ” He  did  try,  and  in  a short  time  had 
a garden  around  him  sufficient  to  make  a man  forswear 
roast  beef  and  become  a vegetarian  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Case  No.  2 was  a cobbler,  a most  unpromising  one — 
could  not  be  entrusted  with  money  even  to  buy  leather — 
but  must  purchase  it  and  take  it  to  him.  A young  lady 
determined  to  try  and  save  him.  She  could  not  find  a 
point  in  the  man  to  touch  upon  ; at  last,  one  day  he  said 
he  thought  he  should  like  to  play  something — a fiddle. 
The  fiddle  was  purchased,  to  be  lent  so  long  as  he  kept 
sober.  It  had  the  desired  effect,  he  seemed  to  fiddle  out 
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the  passion  for  beer.  He  came  twice  a week  for  the 
young  lady  to  hear  how  he  improved,  and  she  assures  me 
that  she  thinks  to  hear  him  fiddle  out  the  agony  for  an 
hour  is  worse  than  having  the  toothache  for  the  same 
period,  yet  she  feels  amply  repaid  by  the  result. 

Case  No.  3 was  very  bad.  Several  times  he  had  made 
the  attempt,  but  failed.  Almost  all  who  knew,  despaired 
of  his  recovering.  Now  John  had  a craze — the  Bishop, 
his  sermons  and  his  speeches.  He  would  run  anywhere 
and  do  anything  (to- hear  the  Bishop.  Could  he  not  be 
saved  through  his  craze  ? The  attempt  was  made.  It 
was  suggested  that  if  he  could  only  collect  and  preserve 
the  speeches  and  sermons  and  bits  of  remarks  of  his  lord- 
ship,  what  a wonderful  thing  it  would  be  ! So  provision 
was  made,  some  exhausted  pattern  books  were  bought 
for  him,  old  newspapers  were  supplied,  and  he  cut  out  all 
he  could  see,  and  pasted  them  in  the  books,  and  believed 
himself  an  author. 

Case  No.  4 was  a poor  man  who  was  taught  to  read, 
and  became  so  enamoured  that  all  the  attractions  of  all 
the  beerhouses  could  not  draw  him  away  from  his  book. 

The  mere  getting  a drunkard  to  sign  the  pledge  is  a 
poor  thing,  and  will  seldom  succeed ; something  must  be 
provided  for  what  the  man  has  given  up. 

If  only  the  various  Temperance  societies  could  retain 
the  numbers  they  induce  to  sign,  the  effect  upon  England 
would  soon  be  perceptible.  This  must  be  done  by 
visiting,  so  that  no  person  who  has  been  addicted  should 
be  able  to  relapse  without  its  being  immediately  known. 

And  when  a person  has  kept  free  from  drink  for  some 
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time,  and  then  yields  suddenly  to  temptation,  he  must 
not  be  harshly  dealt  with,  but  encouraged  to  try  again, 
and  all  arguments  used  to  try  and  produce  the  conviction 
that  he  will  succeed. 

Can  women  who  have  long  been  victims  to  this  vice 
be  rescued?  Yes ; but  it  will  answer  no  purpose  to  deny 
the  fact  that  they  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than 
men,  and  the  percentage  of  recovery  is  far  less  than  with 
men.  While  a man  may  drink,  and  in  other  respects 
remain  to  a certain  extent  honourable  and  capable  of 
fulfilling  his  duties  to  society,  a woman  falls  more  fear- 
fully. The  vice  destroys  all  the  finer  feelings  of  her 
nature ; she  feels  as  if  she  had  gone  beyond  recover}7. 
Society  is  harder  in  its  treatment  of  her.  Speaking  a few 
days  ago  with  a Sister  of  Mercy  who  had  given  up  nearly 
her  whole  time  to  this  work,  she  said  the  percentage  was 
very  small  of  those  who  were  permanently  saved. 

And  yet  we  must  not  despair,  there  is  the  hope  and 
possibility.  We  could,  from  our  own  experience,  give 
several  cases  where  a cure  has  been  wrought ; but  it 
requires  more  care,  more  tact,  and,  as  a rule,  women  can 
only  be  reached  by  women. 

Dr.  Norman  Kerr  says  : “ I was  quite  unsuccessful  for 
years  with  female  inebriates,  but  now  I can  take  you  to 
case  after  case  where  there  has  been  a happy  issue. 
There  is  a maiden  lady  of  fifty,  of  independent  means, 
whom  I had  repeatedly  to  attend  for  drunkenness ; she 
made  many  false  starts,  but  now  she  has  been  a consistent 
Christian  abstainer  and  a useful  Christian  worker  for  years. 

“There  is  a married  lady  thirty-six  years  old.  There 
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could  hardly  be  apparently  a more  hopeless  case ; after 
seven  years’  habitual  drunkenness  paralysis  overtook  her, 
and  she  lost  the  use  of  her  lower  limbs.  A resolute  effort 
was  made  to  keep  strong  drink  from  her.  For  nearly  a 
month  her  cries  and  entreaties  and  demands  were  heart- 
rending to  listen  to ; but  a blessed  calm  followed  the 
storm,  the  craving  manifests  itself  no  longer.  She  is 
slowly  recovering  the  use  of  her  limbs,  her  temper  is 
transformed,  her  mind  is  clear,  her  heart  is  changed.” 

I take  the  following  from  a paper  read  at  the  recent 
Church  Congress  at  Derby,  by  Norman  Kerr,  M.D., 
F.L.S.,  entitled  “The  Remedial  Treatment  of  Inebriates.” 
“ By  rigid  prohibition  of  the  primary  cause,  habitual 
drunkenness  with  its  degenerated  tissues,  its  absurd  per- 
ception, its  corrupted  moral  senses,  and  its  enfeebled 
volition,  is  the  work  of  a physical  agent  which  is  a poison 
to  both  body  and  mind.  Stop  the  poison,  or  the  poisoning 
process  will  go  on.  So  long  as  it  is  taken  in  ever  so 
small  doses,  the  craving  for  it  remains. 

“ The  reformed  inebriate  should  never  take  the  smallest 
sip  of  the  weakest  form  of  intoxicating  drink. 

“In  these  opinions  lam  supported  by  the  best  men  of 
the  faculty. 

“With  some  of  the  reformed  from  inebriety,  the  crave 
soon  subsides ; with  more  it  is  a prolonged  struggle  and 
dies  hard,  and  after  a long  time. 

“ Subsidiary  Treatment.  If  the  physical  man  be  weak- 
ened, care  should  be  taken  to  build  up  the  wasted  body 
with  good  food.  Medicines  are  of  service.  Tonics 
should  be  used. 
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“Genial  occupation  should  be  found.  Nothing  aids  the 
mind  more  than  having  mind  and  body  occupied.  A 
hearty  grasp  of  the  hand,  a cheery  salutation,  or  a genuine 
1 God  be  with  you,’  may  be  the  little  link  which  binds 
anew  the  chains  of  Temperance  and  freedom. 

“ Gentle  exercise  is  needed  for  the  body,  and  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  should  be  sedulously  and  judiciously 
cultivated.  There  should  be  interludes  of  pleasant  and 
innocent  amusement  and  recreation. 

“ Importance  of  religious  influence.  Apart  altogether  from 
spiritual  considerations,  in  the  treatment  of  the  merely 
human  disease  of  confirmed  inebriety,  religion  is  an  im- 
portant element.  On  the  lowest  ground  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  use  too  strong  language  in  testifying  to  the 
power  of  true  religious  feeling  in  pulling  himself  together, 
and  brave,  erect  once  more,  the  reproaches  and  tempta- 
tions of  the  world.” 

A second  paper  was  read  by  Prebendary  Grier , Vicar 
of  Rugby , also  one  who  has  had  large  experience  in 
dealing  with  inebriates. 

Prebendary  Grier  recommends  that  the  worst  cases 
should  be  sent  to  homes  prepared  with  all  appliances 
for  the  cure;  and  that  these  homes  should  be  situated 
in  isolated  places,  like  Caddy,  on  the  coast  of  South 
Wales. 

Such  a home  he  instituted  under  the  patronage  and 
with  the  sympathy  of  the  late  Bishop  Selwyn,  and  about 
one-third  of  those  who  passed  through  his  hands  remained 
sober.  But  this  home  had  to  be  closed,  being  too  near 
a town. 
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The  doctor  must  often  precede  the  clergyman  in 
dealing  with  the  inebriate. 

Mr.  Grier  concludes  his  most  excellent  paper  by 
saying,  in  respect  of  the  reclaiming  of  drunkards,  and  the 
getting  rid  of  the  sin  : 

“ Landlords  may  do  much  by  improving  the  dwelling- 
places  of  the  people.  Doctors  may  do  much  by  im- 
proving the  sanitary  condition  of  the  country.  Parents 
and  wives  may  do  more  by  improving  the  attractions  of 
home ; but,  in  spite  of  all,  there  will  still  remain  the 
unrest  of  alienation  from  God.  . . . To  all,  but  especially 
to  those  who  have  been  in  captivity,  and  whose  moral 
nature  is  in  process  of  being  restored,  are  the  words  of 
Nehemiah  and  Ezra  true,  cThe  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your 
strength.’  ” 

A third  paper  was  read  at  the  same  Congress  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Hutton,  Rector  of  Stilton. 

Mr.  Hoyle,  a very  trustworthy  authority,  says  we  have 
in  this  country  700,000  habitual  drunkards,  and  one 
million  occasional  drunkards,  producing  over  a million 
cases  of  drunkenness  every  week  in  the  year. 

All  the  remedial  measures  that  have  hitherto  been 
applied,  have  not  exercised  much  influence  in  diminishing 
the  number  of  inebriates. 

American  experience  shows  that  more  than  one-half 
of  the  huge  army  of  drunkards  might  be  reclaimed. 

We  want  a combination  of  forces,  legal  and  moral,  to 
enable  us  to  solve  this  difficult  problem. 

It  is  well  known  that  a large  number  of  the  greatest 
drunkards  in  the  kingdom  are  made  and  kept  sober  by 
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Act  of  Parliament,  since  the  most  inveterate  victims  of 
alcohol  are  obliged  to  forego  the  intoxicating  cup  so  soon 
as  they  cross  the  threshold  of  the  gaol  door.  And  their 
health  is  all  the  better  for  its  absence. 

The  Habitual  Drunkards  Act  is  a mockery  and  a delu- 
sion. Its  conditionary  clauses  render  it  inoperative.  No 
man  will  go  before  two  magistrates  and  swear  that  he 
is  a drunkard. 

Present  customs  and  licensed  temptations  are  ever  pro- 
ducing a new  crop  of  inebriates.  The  statesman  who 

4 

would  bring  our  liquor  laws  into  harmony  with  the  verdict 
of  science  and  the  claims  of  religion  and  national  sobriety, 
would  indeed  deserve  well  of  his  country. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Clerken- 
well  Gaol,  says  : “ On  all  sides  there  are  appearing  signs 
of  progress.”  In  giving  evidence  as  a prison  chaplain  he 
said : “From  a large  experience  he  could  speak  confidently, 
that  alcohol  was  not  necessary  for  health  or  vigour. 
Those  who  came  from  pestilential  slums  and  lodging- 
houses,  when  cut  off  from  the  drink,  so  improved  in 
health,  that  the  death-rate  came  down  to  eight  in  the 
thousand  ; while  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  rate  was  sixteen, 
and  in  London  twenty-four  in  the  thousand.” 

Sir  William  Gull  has  told  the  country  that  he  knows  of 
no  agent  so  destructive  as  alcohol  in  the  whole  range  of 
his  experience.  He  had  heard  of  gun-cotton  and  dyna- 
mite, but  alcohol  was  the  worst  of  them  all. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

REMEDIES. 

As  soon  as  ever  we  begin  to  speak  about  checking  intem- 
perance we  are  met  by  the  cry,  “ You  must  respect  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.”  Now,  as  it  has  been  said,  we 
will  respect  the  subject’s  liberty  if  he  be  sober,  but  if  he 
be  drunk  we  must  protect  our  own  liberty,  and  seek  to 
prevent  him  getting  drunk.  If  a man  chooses  to  injure 
and  disgrace  himself,  why  should  I be  made  to  pay  taxes 
to  support  him  in  the  indulgence  ? 

Improve  the  dwellings  of  the  poor — most  excellent 
advice,  but  not  sufficient  of  itself  ; the  tenant  must 
be  improved  as  well  as  the  house.  If  those  who 
seriously  think  that  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  bring 
about  sobriety  will  provide  the  dwellings,  we  will  provide 
the  subject  for  experiment.  It  is  said  Lord  Shaftesbury 
once  ordered  a number  of  houses  in  a certain  part  of 
London  to  be  whitewashed,  for  the  better  health  and 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  A few  days  afterwards  his 
lordship  is  said  to  have  made  a tour  of  inspection  to  see 
how  the  work  looked,  and  possibly  to  receive  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  people  on  their  increased  comfort.  In 
one  house  his  lordship  observed  the  walls  as  dirty  and 
smudged  as  they  could  be,  and,  in  reply  to  a question,  the 
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old  woman  said,  “Your  lordship  was  kind,  and  the  men 
did  it  all  right ; but  oh,  it  was  so  clean  and  cold  like,  that 
I could  not  stand  it,  so  I just  gave  the  sweep  twopence 
to  give  it  a smudge  with  his  brush,  and  now  it  feels 
homely  again.”  This  incident  teaches  a deep  moral — 
ruin,  dirt,  and  smudge  are  the  inalienable  accompani- 
ments of  degradation.  Drink  desolates  the  home,  and  a 
desolate  home  drives  the  inmates  to  the  public-house. 

Education  is  proposed  as  a remedy,  and  no  doubt  it 
will  do  much  by  making  possible  to  the  poor  the  pleasures 
of  intellect,  hitherto  shut  up  to  the  pleasures  and  indul- 
gence of  the  senses.  And  yet  we  must  admit  that  it  failed. 
Victims  may  be  found  amongst  lawyers,  actors,  school- 
masters, and  ministers.  Among  the  appalling  results  of 
alcohol  few  are  worse  than  that  of  men  once  illustrious,  now 
most  degraded  by  putting  that  into  their  mouths  which 
corrupts  the  heart  and  steals  away  the  brains. 

Free  trade  in  drink  is  the  mode  of  cure  which  is 
recommended  by  our  friend  the  enemy.  Restriction 
provokes  appetite.  Remove  all  barriers,  make  the  liquor 
cheap,  and  men,  now  passionate  in  their  thirst  for  it,  will 
become  indifferent  and  temperate.  Theories  are  not 
worth  preaching  which  long  ago  have  been  exploded  by 
facts.  Free  trade  in  beer  was  tried  in  Liverpool,  and  the 
death-rate  went  up  to  55  in  the  1,000.  It  was  tried  in 
Hull,  and  in  ten  years  convictions  for  crime  doubled. 
The  following  incident  may  possibly  throw  light  upon  the 
question  whether  desire  for  liquor  dies  out  in  proportion 
to  the  ease  and  facility  of  obtaining  it.  In  Dublin  a 
distillery  took  fire,  and  the  escaped  spirits  ran  flaming 
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down  the  gutters ; the  mob  rushed  to  drink,  undeterred 
by  the  peril  that  confronted  them.  Men,  women,  and 
children  threw  themselves  down  and  dipped  their  caps, 
and  pulled  off  their  boots,  and  seized  any  vessel  that 
came  to  hand,  and  thus  ladled  the  burning  liquid  into 
their  mouths ; and  some  became  raving  maniacs,  others 
fell  down  unconscious,  and  some  were  dead.  So  much 
for  the  doctrine,  Let  the  people  have  it  at  their  will,  and 
the  temptation  to  drink  would  be  gone. 

Greater  restriction , not  greater  liberty,  is  required. 
We  have  the  opinion  of  the  late  Lord  Chancellor,  who, 
in  a recent  able  and  important  speech,  said,  “ There  is  no 
subject  which  occupies  more  attention  at  the  present 
moment  than  what  are  called  the  evils  of  intemperance, 
and  I think  you  will  find  a universal  agreement ; the  very 
first  persons,  I believe,  who  would  join  in  that  agreement 
being  the  working  classes  themselves ; that  the  great 
impediment  to  the  moral  and  social  and  material  im- 
provements of  this  country  is  the  evil  of  intemperance 
and  its  evils.  But  then  comes  the  great  and  important 
question,  What  is  the  remedy,  or  what  are  the  best 
remedies  for  that  great  evil  ? Now,  there  is  certainly — I 
will  not  say  a remedy — but  one  step  which  might  be  taken 
which,  at  all  events,  might  go  a considerable  way  towards 
meeting  the  evil  of  which  I have  spoken,  and  that  is,  re- 
moving temptations  as  far  as  you  can  out  of  the  way  of 
the  working  man.”  So  much  for  the  opinion  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  He  is  right,  and  Parliament  must  rise  and 
interfere.  A secretary  to  the  Licensed  Victuallers’  Associa- 
tion said  recently  at  a meeting  that  in  Plymouth  and 
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Devonport,  the  houses  must  be  reduced  by  half  if  the 
publicans  were  to  receive  proper  support.  In  London 
alone  there  are  about  1 4,000  licensed  houses.  And  to  look 
upon  some  neighbourhoods  you  might  almost  conclude 
that  the  inhabitants  were  dipsomaniacs.  And  yet  there  is 
a loud  outcry  against  their  number  being  reduced  to  the 
number  of  one  to  every  five  hundred  of  the  inhabitants. 

Greater  strictness  on  the  part  of  the  executive . 
Drunkards  are  apprehended  by  hundreds  ; the  drunkard 
makers — those  who  really  profit  by  the  excess — only  by 
units.  In  a large  town  recently,  where  a public  meeting 
was  being  held,  a gentleman  rose  up  and  said  there  were 
several  public-houses  where  you  could  defy  law  and 
remain  almost  as  long  as  you  like.  There  were  none  to 
deny  the  fact.  At  the  present  time  the  licensing  laws  are 
in  many  instances  broken  with  impunity  — liquor  sold 
out  of  hours  both  on  weekdays  and  on  Sundays. 

We  have  spoken  about  the  alteration  of  law  under  the 
head  of  legislation ; but  the  executive  must  be  looked 
after.  In  ancient  times,  among  the  Greeks  the  Areopa- 
gite  was  commanded  to  take  cognizance  of  all  drunkards. 
“ The  Roman  censors  were  magistrates  appointed  to 
inspect  the  morals  of  the  citizens,  and  were  entrusted 
with  power  to  expel  out  of  the  Senate,  or  take  away  a 
horse  from  any  man  who  gave  himself  up  to  sensual 
pleasures,  such  as  debauchery  and  drunkenness.  Some 
of  the  rigour  practised  by  the  ancients  might  be  introduced 
with  advantage  into  our  modern  executive”  (“Bacchus”). 

The  alteration  of  the  character  of  “ tippling  houses  ” 
by  bringing  them  back  again  to  the  original  form  of 
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victualling  and  refreshment  ^houses.  “ We  [must  repeal 
the  disastrous  Act  of  1830,  which  has  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely small  beer-houses  all  over  the  country.  The  clause 
for  selling  beer  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  has  only 
aggravated  what  it  was  intended  to  check.” 

The  abolishing  of  the  bad  customs  of  treating  and  footing 
have  already  been  dwelt  upon  in  another  chapter.  “ The 
canons  of  Archbishop  Anselm,  made  in  the  Council  of 
London,  1102,  contain  an  order  in  which  priests  are  en- 
joined not  to  attend  drinking  bouts,  nor  to  drink  to  pegs. 
The  common  expression,  ‘ He  is  in  a merry  pin,’  and  to 
take  a person  a peg  lower  most  probably  originated  in 
this  singular  practice.”  The  drinking  cups  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  required  to  have  golden  or  silver  nails  or 
studs  perpendicularly  affixed  to  their  sides  at  stated 
distances,  so  that  each  person,  when  the  vessel  was 
handed  round,  might  know  his  exact  measure,  and 
neither  drink  himself  nor  oblige  others  to  drink  beyond 
it.  Until  the  custom  be  totally  abolished  of  drinking  at 
every  importanfevent  in  our  life,  the  cup  with  spikes  in 
it  might  be  introduced  with  advantage. 

The  formation  of  a sound  public  opinion  as  to  the 
connection  between  drink  and  temptation,  intemperance 
and  crime.  The  laws  of  England  do  not  at  the  present 
time  express  the  advanced  state  of  public  opinion  on 
the  Temperance  question.  Richard  Cobden  said,  “ The 
moral  force  of  the  masses  lies  in  the  Temperance  move- 
ment ; ” and  I confess  I have  no  faith  in  anything  apart 
from  that  movement  for  the  elevation  of  the  working 
classes.  To  this  we  must  educate  the  people  in  every 
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possible  way;  by  school  books  on  the  subject,  by  lectures, 
by  the  press — and  we  ought  to  rejoice  at  the  great  change 
which  has  come  over  the  press  during  the  last  few  years, 
the  stirring  articles  and  the  comments  : we  will  not  stay  to 
question  whether  the  press  is  educating  public  opinion,, 
or  public  opinion  only  reflected  in  the  press  ; either  way 
argues  progress. 

We  must  seek  to  impress  people  with  the  physical,  as 
well  as  the  moral  and  social,  effects  of  drinking.  Our 
medical  men  are  telling  us  week  by  week  that  it  is  not 
only  the  drunkard  that  is  injured,  but  those  that  take 
drams  moderately.  Dr.  Guthrie  says  : “ There  is  nothing 
like  whisky  for  preserving  a man  when  he  is  dead ; but 
it  is  one  of  the  worst  things  in  the  world  for  preserving  a 
man  when  he  is  living.  If  you  want  to  keep  a dead 
man,  put  him  in  whisky.  If  you  want  to  kill  a living 
man,  put  whisky  into  him.  It  was  a capital  thing  for 
preserving  the  dead  admiral  when  they  put  him  into  a 
rum  puncheon  ; but  it  was  a bad  thing  for  the  sailors 
when  they  tapped  the  cask  and  drank  the  liquor  till 
they  left  the  admiral,  as  he  never  left  his  ship,  high  and 
dry.” 

The  dissociation  of  music-halls  and  dancing -rooms 
from  public-houses. 

Explaining  the  law  respecting  drink  as  well  as  en- 
forcing its  provisions. 

Mr.  Haweis  on  the  cause  and  cure  of  drunkenness  : 
“ Get  the  Provident  Knowledge  papers.  There  is  one 
on  Pensions,  showing  how  by  weekly  payments  he  can 
buy  one ; another  on  Life  Insurance,  on  Pawnbrokers ; 
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one  for  domestic  servants,  full  of  explicit  directions  of 
how  to  act,  in  short  sentences.” 

Many  other  remedies  might  be  mentioned,  but  there 
is  one  thing  as  Christians  we  must  never  forget — to  pray 
for  God’s  blessing. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

C 0 UNTER  A TTRA  CTIONS. 

The  Temperance  cause  has  taken  a new  departure,  and 
most  splendidly  has  it  succeeded.  Even  Mr.  Gladstone 
said,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  attributed  the 
diminished  revenue  from  drink  in  large  measure  to  the 
increase  of  coffee  taverns  and  similar  institutions  through- 
out the  land.  Counter  attractions  help  to  make  rescue 
work  permanent.  We  have  at  last  come  to  understand 
that  we  must  give  something  in  the  place  of  that  we  take 
away.  To  say  of  the  poor  man,  to  whom  the  social  glass 
has  been  a temptation  for  years,  “Give  it  up;  I never 
feel  the  want  of  it,  and  consequently  you  will  never  feel 
the  want  of  it:”  I say,  to  talk  in  this  way  shows  a shallow 
comprehension  of  the  situation. 

Coffee-houses  are  fast  spreading  throughout  the  land. 
I believe  there  are  more  than  fifty  in  Liverpool  alone, 
and  when  properly  conducted  they  pay.  A coffee-house 
never  ought  to  be  put  up  by  the  efforts  of  the  philan- 
thropist if  it  can  possibly  be  built  on  a commercial  basis. 
Philanthropy,  when  it  takes  the  place  or  does  the  work 
which  might  be  done  as  a matter  of  business,  becomes  a 
work  of  supererogation.  If  they  can  be  made  to  pay 
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commercially,  they  will  soon  spread  throughout  the  land* 
We  must  have  as  many  men  as  shareholders  as  possible, 
and  on  the  working  committee  too.  The  town  which  has 
not  a coffee  tavern  to-day  reflects  shame  on  the  Tem- 
perance people  in  it.  No  amount  of  talking  on  platforms 
or  bannered  processions  will  make  up  for  it. 

A good  man  and  a most  successful  worker  has  said  : 
“ These  counter  attractions  must  be  very  remarkable,  if 
they  are  to  rival  effectually  the  splendid  fascinations  of 
the  dazzling  halls  of  vice.  We  think  they  are  really 
doing  so  in  a large  number  of  instances.  It  is  no  rare 
circumstance  for  a toper  to  find  his  way  into  a coffee 
tavern  in  the  ‘ sweet  delusion  ’ that  it  is  a gin  palace,  and 
call  loudly  for  a pint  of  half-cmd-half  Make  them  as< 
attractive  as  you  can  ! Keep  them  as  clean  as  you  can  ! 
Let  those  who  wait  be  as  smart  and  polite  as  they  can. 
Let  the  food  and  the  liquid  be  as  good  and  cheap  as. 
possible.  Many  coffee  taverns  have  gone  to  the  ground 
for  lack  in  some  of  these  things.  I recommended  a 
friend  to  try  a coffee  tavern,  and,  asking  him  how  he 
fared,  the  reply  was  : ‘ What  I had  there  was  wet,  weak,, 
warm , washy?  ” 

A gentleman,  going  to  inspect  a coffee  tavern  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information  previous  to  the  building 
of  one  in  his  own  town,  wras  favoured  by  the  manager  of 
the  said  coffee  tavern  with  the  sight  of  a little  under- 
ground manufactory,  where  the  cheapest  commodities 
were  dressed  up  for  the  credulous  public.  And  the 

manager  himself,  well if  he  was  an  abstainer  at  all, 

by  the  smell  of  his  breath  he  was  not  a bigoted  one. 
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Let  the  Coffee  Tavern  be  all  that  it  ought  to  be,  and 
it  will  be  a very  fortress  and  stronghold  of  the  Temper- 
ance cause.  The  social  cup  of  coffee  will  take  the  place 
of  the  social  glass.  The  man  will  learn  then  that  it  is 
possible  to  keep  the  spirits  up  without  pouring  spirits 
down,  and  to  be  joyful  and  rational  withal.  The  physical 
atmosphere  will  not  be  impregnated  with  the  smell  of  the 
liquor,  and  the  social  atmosphere  will  not  vibrate  with 
fierce  oaths  and  unclean  language.  The  entire  surround- 

p 

ings  of  the  place,  if  properly  managed,  will  be  such  as  to 
strengthen  what  is  good  and  to  reprove  what  is  bad. 

Coffee  Stalls,  too,  have  proved  a great  boon.  They 
sometimes  prevent  that  taking  of  the  first  glass  which  has 
led  the  way  to  the  public-house.  Men  working  in  large 
numbers,  at  docks  and  public  buildings  all  over  the 
country,  have  declared  the  benefits  and  comfort  it  has 
brought  to  them. 

“ Drink  in  the  Hay  and  Harvest  Fields,”  is  the  title  of 
the  Temperance  Reform  Prize  Tract,  to  be  had  at  the 
offices  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society, 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  agricultural  labourers  of  England. 
This  simple  tract  ought  to  be  read  by  all  who  have  to 
work  at  labourer’s  work. 

After  showing  the  bad  effects  of  beer  upon  agricultural 
labourers,  in  weakening  them  and  creating  thirst,  Mr. 
Bailey  goes  on  to  give  his  own  experience — tells  us  how 
much  better  he  has  health — how  much  better  able  to  do 
his  work,  his  fellow  labourer  being  witness.  Mr.  Bailey 
also  gives  a receipt  how  the  drink  he  used  was  made. 
Oatmeal  made  as  thin  gruel,  with  the  following  added  : 
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a little  salt  and  sugar  just  to  taste,  a small  portion  of 
nutmeg  grated,  and  an  egg  or  two  well  whisked  up  and 
mixed  in  while  warm  is  an  improvement.  And  you  will 
find  more  real  nutriment  in  two  quarts  of  this  drink  than 
in  ten  gallons  of  ale.  Let  it  stand  in  a clean  earthen  vessel 
all  night  to  cool,  and  in  the  morning  pour  it  into  a clean 
earthenware  bottle.  Scald  the  bottle  out  every  night. 
A small  bottle  of  cold  tea  or  coffee  is  nice  as  a change, 
and  if  convenient  some  hot  tea  in  the  afternoon  is  always 
refreshing,  and  makes  an  excellent  supplement ; but  not 
near  the  quantity  of  drink  is  required  when  intoxicating 
drinks  are  dispensed  with. 

There  are  few  better  modes  of  helping  on  the  crusade 
than  inducing  workmen  to  exchange  intoxicating  for 
non-intoxicating  drinks.  We  are  thankful  that  this  is 
being  so  largely  done;  and  the  Teetotal  wheelbarrow 
is  hailed,  as  it  trundles  into  the  field,  as  a thing  of 
beauty  and  a joy. 

Mr.  Haweis  says,  “ The  poor  have  got  heads  and 
hearts  as  well  as  the  rich.  They  want  amusement  and 
solace  ; they  want  light  and  air,  music  and  society.  Give 
them  free  libraries,  free  classes,  or  cheap  popular  ones. 
Give  them  open  spaces,  bands  of  music,  winter  gardens, 
attractive  coffee-houses,  and  places  of  resort,  where  they 
need  not  get  drunk  for  the  good  of  the  house,  and  where 
they  can  take  their  wives  and  families,  and  sit  down  to 
cheap  and  wholesome  food — in  places  not  utterly  dismal, 
surrounded  by  associations  not  utterly  degrading.” 

And  who,  as  they  read  these  words,  does  not  see  their 
truth,  and  that  we  have  depended  too  much  on  talk 
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and  pledges,  instead  of  providing  for  the  poor  something 
that  is  good  for  them  and  something  that  they  like  ? 

Reading-rooms  are  now  being  opened,  even  in  villages, 
where  games  and  other  attractions  are  provided ; and 
many  who  spent  their  nights  at  the  beer-house,  now  spend 
them  in  making  themselves  more  intelligent  by  reading 
the  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  playing  innocent 
games. 

And  the  men  who  thus  spend  their  evenings  are  not 
usually  of  the  number  who  neglect  their  homes.  No 
man  ought  to  indulge  in  any  pleasure  which  does  not  in 
some  way  contribute  to  the  brightness  and  happiness  of 
home. 

Wanted  ! a national  beverage  — healthy,  palatable, 
cheap. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

CAUSES  OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

Poets  and  great  writers  of  repute,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  have  done  much  to  increase  intemperance 
by  surrounding  the  wine-cup  and  the  carousal  in  heroic 
and  martial  glory.  Amongst  the  ancients  are  Ovid  and 
Horace,  and  the  Odes  of  Anacreon.  In  later  times,  pos- 
sibly the  most  sinning  in  this  respect  is  Burns,  who  in 
praise  of  whisky  is  constantly  in  his  verses  attributing  to 
this  potent  spirit  the  power  to  make  life  happy  in  spite 
of  sorrow,  sickness,  and  remorse.  The  sentiment  in 
the  lines  in  Tam  O’Shanter  is  wrought  into  many  verses — 

“Kings  may  be  blessed, 

But  Tam  was  glorious, 

O’er  all  the  ills  of  life  victorious.” 

Mr.  Tennyson  also,  in  a recent  poem,  was  charged 
-with  pandering  to  the  evil  habit  of  making  the  wine-cup 
and  the  toast  a thing  to  be  admired  and  perpetuated. 
Possibly  the  criticism  was  a little  in  excess  of  the  offence. 

Many  of  the  social  customs  which  lead  to  intemperance 
we  have  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  Church 
of  England  Temperance  Society. 

The  skeleton  of  the  Greek  feasts,  and  the  skull  of  the 
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Scythian,  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  at  our 
modern  feasts,  as  reminders  that  revelling  and  such-like 
are  not  for  beings  soon  to  die.  This  is  the  interpretation 
of  the  presence  of  these  grim  forms  at  the  banquet ; 
although  others  contend  that  they  were  to  preach  the 
doctrine,  “ Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.” 
It  is  said,  in  Doran’s  “Table  Traits,”  “That  drinking 
wine  after  dinner  was  first  introduced  by  Margaret  Athe- 
ling,  the  Saxon  Queen  of  Scotland,  because  the  gentle- 
men were  so  rude  and  would  not  sit  at  table  until  her 
chaplain  said  grace,  and  so  gave  them  a glass  of  wine  to 
induce  them  to  remain.  Pity  that  a custom  which  began 
in  a pious  intention  should  have  been  prolific  of  so  much 
evil ; and  that  the  lords  of  creation,  bribed  with  wine  to 
sit  at  the  table,  should  so  often  be  found  under  the  table, 
either  with  faculties  entirely  suspended  or  blaspheming 
the  God  who  created  them.” 

Steele,  in  the  Tatler , tells  us  “ that  toasts  to  ladies 
had  its  origin  in  Bath.  It  happened  on  a public  day ; 
a celebrated  beauty  of  those  times  was  in  the  Cross  Bath, 

9 

and  one  of  the  crowd  of  her  admirers  took  a glass  of  the 
water  in  which  the  fair  one  stood,  and  drank  her  health 
to  the  company.  This  whim  gave  foundation  to  the 
present  honour  which  is  done  to  the  lady  we  mention  in 
our  liquors,  which  has  since  been  called  a toast.” 

Cobbett  says  : “ In  drinking  after  dinner,  a man  that 
cannot  pass  an  evening  without  drink  merits  the  name 
of  a sot.  And  again,  men  drive  women  away  from  the 
table  as  if  they  said  to  them,  ‘ You  have  had  enough, 
food  is  sufficient  for  you  ; but  we  must  remain  to  fill 
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ourselves  with  drink,  and  to  talk  in  language  which  your 
ears  ought  not  to  endure.’  I like  to  see  young  men 
follow  them  out  of  the  room,  and  prefer  their  company 
to  that  of  the  sots  who  are  left  behind.” 

A gentleman  in  the  north  of  England  called  in  one 
evening  and  saw  a lady  reclining  upon  the  sofa  who  was 
unable  to  rise.  How  came  it  to  pass  ? She  had  been 
visiting,  and  at  each  call  had  taken  a glass  of  wine — in- 
toxication was  the  result.  On  her  recovery  and  arrival 
at  home  she  resolved  never  to  bout  again. 

A few  months  ago,  in  a midland  county,  a young  man 
called  upon  the  vicar  and  said,  “I  was  at  a ball  last 

evening  ; there  was  a great  deal  of  dancing.  Miss  S 

was  there.  She  danced  and  she  drank  champagne  until 
she  was  quite  intoxicated.  Do  try  and  save  her ; it  will 
break  the  hearts  of  her  parents  if  they  know.”  The  vicar 

called  and  found  Miss  S sipping  weak  brandy-and- 

water  because  she  felt  unwell.  The  evil  habit  had  been 
established,  and  she  confessed  that  it  was  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  dance  that  she  first  contracted  the  love  for 
stimulants. 

The  railway  refreshment  room  and  the  grocer’s  wine- 
counter  have  led  to  a vast  increase  of  drinking  amongst 
women,  both  among  the  higher  and  lower  classes.  A 
lady,  the  wife  of  a respectable  man,  was  found  wander- 
ing about  the  streets  by  night,  scantily  clad,  begging 
brandy  for  a sick  child — of  course  it  was  for  herself. 
From  a beautiful  and  attractive  lady,  the  delight  of  her 
friends,  she  became  most  repulsive  both  in  appearance 
and  manner,  and  now  has  a separate  maintenance.  The 
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appetite  was  created  by  the  wine  obtained  at  the  grocer’s, 
next  door. 

Drink  is  degrading  the  noble  type  of  English  woman- 
hood and  wifehood,  undermining  the  basis  of  our  social 
life,  and,  as  a nation,  we  are  drifting  towards  the  con- 
dition of  France.  When  some  one  asked  the  first 
Napoleon  what  was  the  great  want  of  France,  he  re- 
plied, “ A generation  of  virtuous  and  godly  mothers.” 

It  is  well  that  our  Parliament  refrained  from  proposing 
the  measure  of  having  refreshment  rooms  in  railway  trains. 
The  very  proposal  evoked  a fierce,  loud  shout  of  protest 
from  John  o’  Groats  to  Land’s  End,  and  the  brought-in 
bill  would  certainly  have  been  disastrous  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  country  is  in  no  temper  to  tolerate  more  mangling 
and  accidents  by  railway  travelling.  The  directors  of  the 
great  railway  lines  were  as  indignant  and  as  earnest 
in  their  condemnation  of  the  project  as  the  public. 
Think,  had  it  passed,  how  the  drink-god  would  have 
shaken  his  sides  with  laughter  to  see  a Christian  Govern- 
ment provide  for  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  its  people 
under  the  guise  of  providing  for  their  convenience ! 

Sipping  at  the  wine-glass,  being  allowed  to  drain  away 
the  sugar  at  the  bottom  of  the  spirit  tumbler  by  a child, 
is  a most  prolific  cause  of  intemperance.  “I  shall  not 
control  my  boy,  but  when  he  comes  to  maturity  he  can 
decide  for  himself.”  Poor  deluded  father ! your  boy, 
long  before  he  comes  to  years  of  discretion,  may  find 
that  the  drink  passion  has  decided  for  him,  and  that  in 
spite  of  reason  and  love,  he  shall  be  a drunkard  for  life. 
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A dipsomaniac  — thirty  years  of  age,  who,  although 
born  of  good  family,  will  now  lie,  swear,  steal,  fight, 
almost  die  for  drink — says,  “ I learnt  to  drink  at  my 
father’s  table.  We  children  were  allowed  a small  glass 
of  beer,  and  so  strong  was  my  desire  for  it  then,  that  I 
used  to  lie  awake  at  night  contriving  how  I might  get 
a glass  of  beer  after  dinner,  which  just  produced  the 
pleasant  jolly  sensation  I desired.  I sold  my  little 
garden  tools,  I obtained  articles  from  my  wardrobe,  for 
which  the  servants  were  blamed.  Every  penny  I could 
get  in  any  wray  wrent  for  drink,  and  I shall  only  give  up 
the  love  of  it  with  life.” 

“ Bad  houses  are  another  cause  of  intemperance.  A man 
goes  to  the  public-house  to  escape,  too  often,  a slatternly 
wife,  the  cries  of  ragged  children,  foul  air,  and  dingy  sur- 
roundings. He  goes  for  society,  for  news,  to  hear  of 
work,  &c.,  to  enjoy  light  and  music,  and,  alas  ! drink, 
which  empties  his  mind  of  care  and  his  pocket  of 
coin.” 

The  want  of  caution  in  medical  men.  Many  of  the  first 
in  rank  in  the  profession  are  amongst  the  best  workers 
in  the  movement.  Dr.  Carpenter  said,  in  Colston  Hall, 
Bristol,  a few  months  since,  “ Some  thirty  years  ago,  I 
resolved  that  I would  never  use  stimulants  if  I could  pos- 
sibly do  without,  but  if  ever  I found  a case  where  alcohol 
was  necessary  I would  administer  it.  Thirty  years  have 
passed,  but  no  such  case  has  come  before  me.”  Yet  there 
are  medical  men  who  linger  behind,  still  holding  to  the 
theories  which  have  been  exploded  by  facts  and  doing 
much  damage.  Not  very  long  ago,  the  following  lament- 
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able  incident  occurred.  A commercial  traveller  had  ruined 
himself  and  family  by  drink  ; but  when  at  the  lowest  lie 
was  rescued.  For  two  whole  years  he  was  a reputable 
citizen.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  was  taken  ill. 
The  doctor  prescribed  stimulants.  The  poor  man, 
knowing  the  danger,  remonstrated.  The  doctor  was 
inexorable ; he  obeyed  orders,  and  recovered  from  the 
disease,  but  not  from  the  remedy.  The  first  drop  set 
his  whole  being  on  flame,  lower  and  lower  he  sank.  But 
why  harrow  the  feelings  with  the  ghastly  description 
of  the  drunkard’s  road  to  ruin  ? He  is  dead — a wife 
and  six  children  weep  above  his  grave  ! 

An  old  man  who  had  been  a traveller  in  the  wine  and 
spirit  trade  told  the  writer  the  following  facts,  as  if  it  were 
something  to  boast  of : “I  am  a very  abstemious  man  my- 
self, and  a man  must  be  in  my  trade  to  succeed  well.  I 
called  upon  a publican,  got  him  into  his  parlour,  or  some 
other  little  room,  and  then  said,  ‘ Now  what  shall  we 
have?’  Very  likely  brandy;  two  glasses  were  brought 
in  ; I sipped,  he  drank.  And  then  I would  send  him  out 
for  a pipe  or  something  else,  and  while  he  was  absent  I 
would  empty  my  glass  into  the  coal-scuttle  or  some 
other  place.  This  would  be  done  several  times  until  he 
was  far  gone,  and  I was  quite  sober.  Then  came  out  my 
order-book,  and  he  would  not  be  particular  about  the 
quantity  he  ordered.”  And  then  with  a chuckle  the  old 
man  looked  for  approval. 

When  Mr.  Barlow  gave  his  evidence  before  a Com- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Commons  in  respect  of  Benefit 
Societies,  he  showed  the  balance  sheets  of  several, 
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from  which  we  select  one  as  a fair  specimen  of  the 

others.  £ s.  d. 

Paid  for  Ale  475  9 6 

,,  for  Funerals  314  o o 

Balance  in  favour  of  Drinking  ...  £161  9 6 

We  have  before  us  many  other  instances  to  show  that 
the  hard-earned  savings  of  the  members  of  Friendly 
Societies  are  consumed  in  inebriating  liquor.  In  a sick 
club  not  far  from  the  town  of  Preston,  in  which  the 
amount  of  money  devoted  to  the  sick  was  £S  2s.  9d., 
the  publican’s  share  was  £2 8 is.  3d. 

The  use  of  quack  medicines  and  cordials  is  another 
very  fruitful  cause  of  intemperance.  Solomon’s  Balm  of 
Gilead,  Hill’s  Balsam  of  Honey ; in  fact,  a large  number  of 
balsams,  cordials,  elixirs,  drops,  tinctures,  &c.,  are  largely 
compounded  of  ingredients  which  excite — of  opium  and 
also  of  spirits.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  in  the  memoir  of  his 
early  life  gives  a curious  case  of  a married  couple  who 
took  Godfrey’s  Cordial,  at  first  in  small  quantities,  and  then 
in  such  large  doses  that  they  bought  it  by  the  dozen 
bottles  if  not  by  the  gross,  until  they  were  completely 
ruined,  and  ended  their  days  in  Portsmouth  workhouse. 

Some  years  ago  now  a celebrated  man  declared  his 
opinion  that  a large  proportion  of  the  drunkards  were 
made  so  by  the  prescriptions  of  medical  men ; alcohol  in 
the  forms  of  bitters,  cordials,  elixirs,  & c.,  being  constantly 
advised.  This  charge  is  becoming  less  and  less  true  every 
day,  for  not  only  are  the  medical  men,  but  also  the  medical 
journals,  lifting  up  their  voices  against  the  evil  of  intemper- 
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Tippling  in  railway  carriages , although  not  often 
noticed,  is  a fruitful  source  of  intemperance.  The 
sip,  sip,  sip,  produces  its  effects.  “ How  did  you  first 
begin  ?”  was  asked  of  a young  man  who  had  just  lost  his 
situation.  He  answered,  “ My  mother  gave  me  a bottle 
of  diluted  brandy  to  keep  me  warm  on  my  journey  to 
London.  I liked  the  sensation  it  produced,  and  soon 
found  myself  a frequenter  of  the  public-house.”  This 
also  applies  to  young  women  as  well  as  men.  People 
like  to  appear  sociable  and  the  bottle  is  passed  on,  and 
persons  who  have  never  been  known  before  to  sip  brandy 
and  wine  contract  the  habit  then.  And  a large  number 
of  ladies  allow  themselves  a license  when  travelling  which 
they  would  not  think  of  allowing  themselves  at  home, 
until  the  passion  has  become  so  strong  that  all  appear- 
ances are  set  at  nought  and  all  admonitions  despised. 

“The  Duke  of  Wellington  boasted  that  he  triumphed 
more  in  passing  the  measure  by  which  beer-shops  were 
legalized  and  spread  all  over  the  country,  than  in  all  his 
victories.  Is  his  Grace  of  the  same  opinion  yet  ? Can 
the  Home  Office  give  him  no  information  on  the  subject  ? 
Can  the  incendiary  fires,  so  fearfully  prevalent,  cast  no 
light  on  the  ‘benefits’  of  the  beer-shop  question?  Where 
are  those  terrible  'crimes  concocted  ? Where  are  the 
morals  of  the  poor  labourer  perverted  ? Where  are  the 
comforts  of  the  fireside,  the  mother  and  her  infants 
utterly  destroyed?  Alas  for  the  vain  boastings  of  the 
great  Duke— at  his  favourite  beer-shops!”  .This  is  the 
language  of  The  Mark  Lane  Express. 

Take  again  at  a later  date  from  the  trenchant  pen  of 
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Mr.  Haweis,  when  the  fuller  results  and  workings  of  the 
Act  have  been  seen.  He  says  : “ And  how  has  the  Act 
of  1830  worked?  Not  only  is  the  beer  drunk,  but  the 
people  are  also  drunk  on  the  premises,  only  without  a 
license.  At  present  every  device  is  resorted  to  to  detain 
people,  and  keep  them  drinking  more  than  is  good  for 
them — light,  warmth,  music,  society,  drugged  beer — 
nothing  is  neglected  which  is  calculated  to  put  the 
people’s  money  into  the  publicans’  pockets.  The  public- 
houses  and  beer-shops  are  licensed  for  the  wants  of  the 
people.  These  ‘ premises  ’ have  become  a delusion  and 
a snare ; in  nine  cases  out  ot  ten  the  public-house 
supplies  no  real  want,  but  simply  degrades  the  neigh- 
bourhood.” 

The  causes  of  intemperance  are  so  numerous  it  is 
impossible  to  sum  them  up.  Some  create  the  desire  and 
first  awaken  the  appetite,  others  again  form  the  occasion 
and  the  excuse  for  indulgence.  They  are  moral,  social, 
physical,  popular  fallacies  respecting  the  properties  of 
alcohol ; the  encomiums  pronounced  on  drink  by  poets 
and  writers,  festive  gatherings,  the  use  of  quack  medi- 
cines containing  preparations  of  opium,  the  large  number 
of  public-houses,  bad  dwelling-houses,  imperfect  sanitary 
arrangements,  bad  atmosphere,  toasts  and  health  drink- 
ings, the  manner  of  paying  wages,  footings  among  work- 
men, pawnbroking,  constitution,  temperament,  spirit 
rations,  the  part  payment  of  workmen  in  cider  or  other 
kinds  of  alqoholic  drink,  refreshment  stalls  at  railway 
stations,  cloak-rooms  [About  the  latter  I read  a few  days 
ago  the  statement  that  these  cloak-rooms  are  centres  of 
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drinking  for  women.  They  buy  their  little  flasks  at  the 
counter,  go  to  the  cloak-room  to  empty  them,  leave  the 
bottles  there ; and  the  revenue  from  these  perquisites  is 
so  large  that  the  attendants  are  glad  to  take  the  cloak- 
room service  for  next  to  nothing,  on  condition  that  they 
are  allowed  to  sell  the  ladies'  empty  bottles  ! ”] ; the  high 
pressure  at  which  men  live  at  the  present  day,  the  whirl 
and  exhausting  habits  of  fashionable  life,  the  grinding 
poverty  among  the  poor — all  these  and  a thousand  other 
causes  are  contributing  to  swell  the  enormous  tide  of 
intemperance  in  our  midst. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

ADULTERATION. 

How  seldom  this  subject  is  dwelt  upon  on  the  Tem- 
perance platform.  And  yet  it  is  an  important  aspect  of 
the  question,  prolific  in  supply  of  matter,  and  certainly 
requiring  better  ventilation  amongst  the  masses  than  it 
has  yet  received. 

The  poor  labourer  goes  into  the  small  public-house 
after  his  day’s  work  is  over  and  drinks,  as  he  imagines, 
the  refreshing  and  invigorating  produce  of  the  hop. 
Poor  fellow  ! he  is,  in  some  instances,  swallowing  the 
most  poisonous  and  villainous  compound  of  nastiness 
which  can  offend  or  destroy  the  stomach  of  mortals. 

Nor  is  the  more  wealthy  and  respectable  much  better 
situated  as  regards  his  wine.  “ I am  always  an  abstainer 
in  England,”  said  a gentleman.  “Why?”  it  was  asked. 
“ Because,”  he  replied,  “ I have  learnt  too  many  of  the 
tricks  of  the  trade  and  been  nearly  poisoned  once  or 
twice.  Of  course  rich  gentlemen  can  procure  what  they 
want,  but  recent  revelations  make  it  probable  that  the 
most  careful  may  be  deluded.  I go  into  an  hotel  and 
call  for  a bottle ; the  waiter  brings  it  radiant  with  smiles, 
and  with  most  assured  tones  that  it  is  of  most  excellent 
vintage,  and  yet  it  may  be  a compound  of  chemicals  and 
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brandy  without  a single  drop  of  grape  juice  to  blush  for 
the  abominable  lie. 

The  papers  a few  weeks  ago  told  us  that  the  waiters  at 
some  of  the  principal  hotels  made  a small  fortune  by 
retaining  the  corks  of  the  best  brands  of  champagne,  and 
selling  them  at  a shilling  and  more  to  the  manufacturers 
of  a base  article  of  imitation. 

A chemist  recently  waited  upon  a clergyman,  and  said, 
“ I was  induced  to  obtain  and  sell  grains  of  paradise.  A 
large  number  of  persons  having  to  do  with  the  sale  of 
beer  purchased  it.  I know  its  evil  effects.  I know  also 
I have  been  sinning  against  the  law  of  man  and  the  law 
of  God.  I have  resolved  to  do  so  no  more.” 

The  history  of  adulteration  goes  back  to  very  ancient 
times.  And  in  English  history  we  read  of  protests 
against  it  even  by  kings.  And  now,  when  science  has 
made  possible  modes  of  adulteration  unknown  to  our 
forefathers,  and  the  consumption  has  so  vastly  increased, 
we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  deadly  ingredients  have 
ceased  to  be  mingled  with  our  national  drinks.  There  is 
far  more  wine  consumed  in  London  alone  than  is  im- 
ported into  England. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  practice  of  adulterating 
wines  appears  to  have  been  prevalent.  It  was  common 
at  that  period  to  mix  burnt  lime  gypsum  with  dry 
Spanish  wines.  Shakespeare  alludes  to  this  prevalent 
custom.  Falstaff  says,  “You  rogue,  there  is  lime  in  this 
sack,  too.  There  is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in 
the  villainous  man.” 

Addison,  in  the  Tatler , seems  to  have  been  well  aware 
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of  the  practice.  He  writes : “ There  is  in  the  city  a 
certain  fraternity  of  chemical  operators  who  work  under- 
ground in  holes  and  caverns  and  dark  retirements  to 
conceal  their  mysteries  from  the  eyes  and  observations 
of  mankind.  These  subterraneous  philosophers  are  daily 
employed  in  the  transmutation  of  liquors,  and  by  the 
power  of  magical  drugs  and  incarnations  raising  under 
the  streets  of  London  the  choicest  products  of  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  France.  They  can  squeeze  Bordeaux- 
out  of  the  sloe,  and  draw  champagne  from  an  apple.” — 
“ Bacchus,”  p.  292. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  very  many  quotations  in 
this  short  article.  Where  fuller  information  is  required,, 
reference  must  be  had  to  such  books  as  “ Bacchus,”  or 
the  “Temperance  Cyclopaedia,”  by  the  Rev.  W.  Bond. 
From  these  works  some  of  the  quotations  are  taken. 

WINE. 

“ It  is  not  long  since  some  wine  was  seized  at  Paris  at 
Halle  aux  Vins,  which  was  suspected  to  contain  poisonous, 
substance;  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Seine.  Soon  afterwards  dead  fish  in  great  numbers 
appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  stream,  a sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  a strong  poison  in  the  fluid. 
Would  that  the  same  vigilant  board  which  watches  over 
the  health  of  the  Parisian  population,  and  whose  duty  it 
is  to  scrutinize  all  articles  of  food  exposed  for  sale,  had 
its  parallel  in  our  own  land.” — The  Church  of  England 
Magazine. 

A writer  of  talent  in  the  forty-third  number  of  the 
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Quarterly  Review  makes  the  following  remarks  : “ The 
manufactured  trash  which  is  selling  in  London  under  the 
name  of  Cape,  Champagne,  Burgundy,  Barsac,  Sauterne, 
&c.,  are  so  many  specious  poisons,  which  the  cheapness 
of  the  common  wines  of  the  Cape  allows  the  vendors  of 
them  to  use  as  the  basis  of  the  several  compositions,  at  the 
expense  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  their  customers.” 

“ The  Mechanics'  Magazine  not  long  ago  gave  the 
following  accurate  analysis  of  a bottle  of  cheap  port 
wine : ‘ Spirits  of  wine,  3 ounces ; cider,  14  ounces  ; 
sugar,  1 ounces ; alum,  2 scruples ; tartaric  acid,  1 
scruple;  strong  decoction  of  logwood,  4 ounces.’” — 
“ Bacchus,”  p.  295. 

“ Such  is  the  extent  of  this  nefarious  commerce,  that 
one  individual  alone  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  French 
ports,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  despatching  four 
times  in  the  year  25,000  bottles  of  champagne,  each 
shipment  of  wines  not  the  produce  of  the  Champagne 
districts,  but  fabricated  in  their  wine  factories.” — Indian 
Times , Cy.  p.  41. 

A writer  in  Tait's  Magazine,  January,  1853,  after 
giving  a digest  of  a report  on  the  import  duties  on  wines, 
says  : “ The  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
whole  of  this  very  curious  and  important  evidence 
appear  to  be — (1)  that  nearly  all  the  wine  imported  into 
this  country  is  previously  adulterated  with  brandy  or 
other  deleterious  infusions ; (2)  that  most  of  the  liquids 
consumed  as  port  and  sherry  in  this  country  are  spurious 
mixtures  of  various  wines  and  spirits,  or  else  are  wholly 
manufactured  in  Great  Britain.” — Cy.  p.  43. 
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On  the  authority  of  Professor  C.  A.  Lee,  of . New 
York,  a che^p  Madeira  is  made  here  by  extracting  the 
oils  from  common  whisky,  and  by  passing  it  through 
carbon.  “ A grocer,  after  he  had  abandoned  the  nefarious 
traffic  in  adulterations,  assured  me  that  he  had  often 
purchased  whisky  one  day  of  a country  merchant,  and 
before  he  left  town  sold  the  same  whisky  back  to  him 
turned  into  wine,  at  a profit  of  from  400  to  500  percent.” 

M.  P.  Orfella  says,  “ Wines  are  adulterated  by  various 
substances  ; the  object  is  to  mask  defects,  to  give  colour 
or  strength.  Wines  are  adulterated  with  lead,  sugar  of 
lead,  and  still  more  frequently  litharge.  These  are  mixed 
with  acid  or  sharp-tasted  wines,  in  order  to  render  them 
less  so.  And  these  substances  do  in  fact  give  them  a 
sweet  taste.  Of  all  frauds  this  is  the  most  dangerous. 
Sugar  of  lead  gives  a sweet  astringent  metallic  taste,  con- 
striction of  the  throat,  pain  in  the  stomach,  desire  to 
vomit  fetid  eructations,  hiccough,  difficulty  of  respiration, 
thirsts,  cramps,  coldness  of  limbs,  convulsions,  change  of 
feature,  delirium.  Wines  have  sometimes  a colour  given 
to  them,  by  exposing  to  the  air,  by  sugar,  by  the  aid  of 
sulphurous  acid  gas;  and  by  vaccinium,  myrtullus,  log- 
wood chips,  and  other  substances.” — Cy.  p.  43. 

A word  on  wines.  Falsely  the  proverb  says,  “ In  vino 
veritas ; ” for  there  is  no  greater  falsehood  than  this ; 
because  instead  of  veritas , the  very  taste  of  a great  deal 
of  wine  will  show  at  once  there  is  no  truth  in  it,  that  it 
is  not  in  fact  the  genuine  article.  The  proof  of  the 
pudding  may  be  in  the  eating,  but  it  is  not  always  that 
the  proof  of  the  wine  is  in  the  drinking ; for  many  a would- 
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be  connoisseur,  who  smacks  his  lips  at  some  liquor  that  he 
describes  as  “ fruity,”  “full-bodied,”  or  “ dry”  has  not  the 
least  idea  what  he  is  talking  about.  We  have  frequently 
been  asked  to  taste  a nice  dry  wine,  which  we  have  wished 
had  been  so  literally  dry  as  to  be  completely  dried  up, 
so  that  we  might  have  avoided  giving  an  opinion  on  its 
merits.  “ Some  one  has  recently  advertised  some  port 
which  ‘the  company  are  working  on.’  We  should  never 
have  thought  that  this  could  be  regarded  as  a recommend- 
ation ; for  when  we  consider  the  peculiar  way  in  which  port 
wine  is  frequently  worked  upon,  our  opinion  is,  the  less 
said  about  the  process  the  better,  if  the  sale  of  the  wine  is 
desired.  ” — Punch . 

Dr.  Christison,  of  Edinburgh,  tells  of  a family  who  after 
dinner  were  taken  with  vomiting  and  other  symptoms  ; 
on  analyzing  some  of  the  matter  vomited  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  part  of  a grain  of  arsenic  was  discovered,  and 
in  the  remains  of  a bottle  of  champagne,  two  ounces  gave 
one  grain  and  a quarter  of  sulphurate  of  arsenic.  Sir 
John  Douglas  himself  brought  the  wine  from  the  cellar. 
This  showed  that  the  wine  had  been  poisoned  before  the 
bottle  was  corked  up  by  the  merchant. 

BEER  AND  PORTER. 

“ Oh,  but  I stick  to  beer  and  porter,”  says  some  speci- 
men of  the  noble  Briton;  “I  know  that  the  adulteration  of 
wines  is  abominable,  but  I keep  to  the  true  national 
beverage  ” — and  men  talk  with  gusto  and  smack  their  lips 
with  delight,  as  if  English  beer  not  only  satisfied  thirst, 
but  created  character  and  adorned  with  virtue. 
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“Give  me  beer  with  a fine  head,  that  shows  the  hop:  ” 
let  us  see  what  it  does  show. 

“To  give  beer  a cauliflower  head,  beer  heading  is  used 
composed  of  green  vitriol,  alum,  and  salt.  Alum  gives 
likewise  a smack  of  age  to  beer.” — “ Every  Man  His  Own 
Brewer,”  by  Samuel  Child,  brewer. 

“But  some  like  to  have  it  drawn  mild,  and  the  publicans, 
when  their  supply  of  this  is  low,  and  they  have  an  abund- 
ance of  old  or  hard  beer,  convert  the  latter  into  mild  by 
adding  to  it  soda,  potash,  carbonate  of  lime,  etc.”  Various 
other  adulterations  are  practised.  “The  narcotic  quality 
of  hop  is  replaced  by  coculus  indicus  ; sweetness  and  colour 
by  liquorice,  thickness  by  linseed ; a biting  pungency  by 
carraway  seed  and  cayenne  pepper.  I have  been  in- 
formed, also,  that  nux  vomica  is  sometimes  used  to  give 
it  the  desired  narcotic  quality  and  bitter  taste ; quassia 
is  also  said  to  be  used  with  the  latter  view.  Treacle  is 
likewise  used  to  give  sweetness  and  consistence  ; while 
to  give  it  a frothy  surface,  sulphate  of  iron  and  alum  are 
resorted  to.  Such  is  the  wholesome  beverage  of  which 
nine-tenths  of  the  English  people  daily  partake.  Yet  the 
frequent  or  constant  occurrence  of  these  adulterations  is 
known,  and  a crime  which  a Turkish  Cadi  would  punish 
with  summary  decapitation,  is  almost  wholly  winked  at  by 
the  police  of  this  country.” — Robert  Dick,  M.D.,  Lancet. 

St.  Clair,  in  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  when  requested  to 
go  into  the  kitchen  to  see  how  his  dinner  was  cooked, 
refused,  because  he  said  he  knew  he  should  never  eat 
it  if  he  did.  Wise  man  ! And  Englishmen  are  wise 
(or  unwise)  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  way  the  national 
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beverage  is  concocted  out  of  drugs  and  “ dreadful- 
ness.” 

Take  the  following  as  calculated  to  give  an  appetite 
for  the  modern  nectars ; it  is  taken  from  a treatise  on 
brewing,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Morrice. 


LONDON  ALE. 


. 

cwts.  qrs. 

lbs. 

Malt  25  quarters 

... 

... 

Hops  ...  1 ... 

2 

... 

Honey 

2 

40 

Coriander  seed 

•••  •••  ••• 

4 

Grains  of  paradise 

•••  •••  ••• 

2 

Orange  peel 

•••  •••  ••• 

3 

Ground  licorice  ... 
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Ginger,  salt,  and  flour  are  to  be  used  in  the  cleansing 
process  (“  Bacchus,”  p.  301). 

In  giving  a recipe  for  Reading  beer,  Mr.  Morrice 
adds,  “This  is  a beer  much  praised  by  many  persons. 
The  materials  are  malt,  hops,  grains  of  paradise,  coriander 
seeds,  sugar,  and  Indian  bark  ” (p.  301). 

The  author  of  a popular  work,  “ The  Domestic 
Chemist,”  enumerates  thirty-four  different  vegetable  and 
animal  adulterations  of  beer ; and  twelve  belonging  to 
the  mineral  kingdom  (“  Bacchus,”  p.  301). 

“ London  is  famed  for  its  porter,  and  the  following  is 
one  of  the  reasons.  The  Thames  water  at  London  is 
fattened  by  the  washings  of  hills,  and  the  dirt  of  sewers, 
which  give  it  a thick  body  and  a muddy  taste,  and  there- 
fore it  fines  well,  and  makes  most  drink  with  less  malt  ” 
(“Maison  Rustique,”  Article,  Brewhouse,  “Temp.  Cy.,” 
p.  48). 

“In  the  great  brewery  in  which  for  years  I have  been 
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employed,”  said  a brewer,  “ the  pipes  which  drew  the 
water  from  the  river  came  in  just  at  the  place  which 
received  the  drainings  from  the  horse  stables ; and  there 

0 

is  no  such  beer  in  the  world  as  that  made  from  it.” 

But  is  not  fermentation  a purifying  process  ; and  does  it 
not  remove  from  beer  whatever  is  hurtful,  filthy,  or  disgust- 
ing ? This  question  has  received,  from  one  competent 
to  reply,  the  following  answer  : “ The  tartaric  acid  which 
may  cause  the  gout  in  wine,  the  poisonous  qualities  of 
the  hop,  the  henbane,  the  coculus  indicus,  nux  vomica, 
grains  of  paradise,  copperas,  or  opium  used,  are  not 
removed  by  fermentation,  from  beer;  nor  is  the  foul 
matter  of  animal  substances  put  in  to  promote  the  fer- 
mentation and  vegetation  of  the  malt,  by  any  means 
fully  removed”  (Journal  A.  T.  U.  for  1837,  “Temp.  Gy.,” 

P-  45)- 

Every  particular  brewer  seems  to  have  some  secret, 
some  special  recipe  : hence  the  estimation  in  which  they 
are  held.  Mr.  Wells,  an  excise  officer,  in  his  examination 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  states  “that  the  adulte- 
rating ingredients  were  not  kept  on  the  premises,  but  in 
the  brewer’s  house ; and  that  the  brewer  had  a very  large 
jacket  made  expressly,  and  that  on  brewing  mornings  he 
would  take  his  pockets  full  of  the  different  ingredients:” 
witness  supposed  that  such  a man’s  jacket,  similar  to 
what  he  had  described,  would  carry  sulficent  for  any 
brewery  in  England  of  coculus  indicus. 

And  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  success  of  a business  depends  upon  adultera- 
tion, is  the  following  : — 
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A popular  writer  says,  that  he  has  no  doubt  it  will 
excite  much  surprise  when  he  states  the  fact  (well  known 
in  the  trade)  that  large  sums  of  money,  amounting  to 
thousands  of  pounds — when  wine  trades  have  been 
attached  from  three  to  six  thousand  pounds — have  been 
given  for  the  good-will  of  houses  depending  solely  on 
the  will  of  the  magistrates  for  their  licenses  being  re- 
newed. All  surprise  will  cease,  he  observes,  when  a 
knowledge  is  acquired  of  the  profits  which  the  trade 
affords  by  means  of  adulteration. 

I have  not  spoken  of  the  adulteration  of  spirits,  which 
is  equal  to  that  of  wine  and  beer,  and  in  many  instances 
the  same  ingredients  are  used. 

Nor  has  the  adulteration  by  the  retail  dealer  been 
touched  upon ; which  is  done  to  multiply  the  quantity, 
as  many  publicans  confess  that  so  hard  are  the  terms  of 
the  brewer  that  without  additional  adulteration  they 
could  not  live. 

The  practice  of  adulteration  has,  at  various  times, 
been  defended  as  not  being  so  injurious  as  is  commonly 
represented.  The  quantity  of  drugs  used  is  stated  to  be 
so  small  as  to  prove  comparatively  harmless.  The  de- 
fence on  the  face  of  it  is  weak  and  fallacious.  The  facts 
also  which  have  appeared  before  the  public  indisputably 
decide  to  the  contrary.  Several  fatal  cases  have  already 
been  adduced,  and  they  are  continually  occurring.  In 
review  of  the  facts  presented  in  the  report  of  the  Han  well 
Lunatic  Asylum,  the  following  alarming  passage  occurs. 
We  have,  moreover,  reason  to  believe  that  the  drugs 
with  which  the  ordinary  kinds  of  gin,  as  well  as  malt 
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liquors,  are  universally  adulterated,  have  greatly  tended 
to  this.  Melancholy  results — that  is,  the  recent  increase 
of  insanity,  many  also  of  the  sudden  deaths  in  and 
around  the  metropolis — are  attributed  to  the  same  cause 
(“  Bacchus,”  p.  507). 

After  the  facts  given  above,  and  added  to  these  what 
we  have  seen  and  heard  about  in  our  own  neighbourhood, 
we  must  conclude  that  this  is  a most  important  aspect  of 
the  subject,  and  ought  to  come  more  on  the  platform. 
We  often  hear  complaints  that  most  Temperance  speakers 
say  the  same  things  ; to  take  a little  pains  with  this 
subject  will  create  variety,  and  operate  beneficently  upon 
many  minds. 

According  to  very  recent  discoveries  made,  and  the 
new  facilities  and  opportunities  which  present  themselves, 
we  may  be  sure  that  adulteration  is  practised  to  a large 
extent.  Not  many  years  ago  a number  of  gentlemen  in 
London,  interested  in  Temperance  reform,  thought 
seriously  of  opening  a public-house  for  the  sale  of 
unadulterated  beer ; they  received  no  sympathy,  and  had 
to  desist.  Notwithstanding  this — let  the  wines  and  spirits 
and  beer  be  unadulterated,  and  you  would  do  away  with 
more  than  half  the  drunkenness  and  the  infuriated  mad- 
ness, which  at  the  present  time  so  distinguishes  the 
English  drunkard. 

The  drugs — the  fierce,  acrid,  fiery  drugs — help  the 
alcohol,  or  even  more  than  the  alcohol  are  instrumental 
in  turning  the  man  into  a demon,  and  hence  the  daily 
murders  and  fearful  attempts  at  murder. 

The  most  prolific  cause  of  adulteration  on  the  part  of 
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the  publican  is  the  great  pressure  which  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  by  his  master  the  brewer,  and  the  small  profits 
allowed. 

At  the  present  moment  many  a public-house  might 
have  mitten  up  as  its  most  appropriate  sign — 

“ There  is  death  in  the  pot.” 

The  year  1882  has  been  marked  by  a great  iailure  in 
the  hop  crop,  and  also  by  a sudden  and  large  increase 
in  the  price  of  drugs  known  to  be  used  in  brewing. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

SUNDAY  CLOSING  OF  PUBLIC-HOUSES. 

We  should  never  forget,  while  advocating  this  measure, 
that  it  is  not  a question  for  abstainers  alone,  or  for 
party  politicians,  or  for  controversies  of  any  kind. 
When  these  subjects  are  introduced,  it  is  always  to  the 
damage  of  the  cause ; we  have  no  right  to  endeavour  to 
make  capital  out  of  a great  national  movement. 

Why  do  we  advocate  the  closing  of  public-houses  on 
the  Lord’s  Day  ? 

1.  Because,  when  God  said  remember  the  Sabbath  to 
keep  it  holy,  no  exception  was  made  for  any  class  of  the 
community — hence  publicans  and  brewers  have  no  right 
to  monopolize  the  advantages  on  that  day,  and  this  on 
moral  grounds. 

2.  Because  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unfair  for  one 
class  of  tradesmen  alone  to  sell  on  this  day.  It  is 
difficult  to  see,  on  any  grounds  of  right  or  reason,  why  a 
man  should  be  fined  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  selling 
a red  herring  at  Yarmouth  on  a Sunday  a few  years  ago, 
and  that  Sunday  by  Sunday  the  publican  should  deal 
out  under  the  protection  of  the  law  alcoholic  drinks. 

3.  Because  there  is  only  too  much  reason  to  ponder 
the  words  of  the  late  Canon  Stowell,  “There  are  so  many 
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facilities  and  temptations  for  drink  on  the  Lord’s  Day, 
that  we  may  well  pause  to  ask  whether  Christ’s  kingdom 
or  the  devil’s  kingdom  is  most  increased  on  that  day.” 

4.  Because  it  is  calculated  that  at  least  ^15,000,000 
are  annually  spent  on  Sundays  on  intoxicating  drink,  and 
yet  we  are  a Christian  nation,  the  most  Sabbath-keeping 
nation  in  Europe. 

5.  Because  when  the  census  was  taken  in  London,  it 
was  found  that  in  the  parish  of  Camberwell  alone,  while 

18.000  persons  were  found  in  places  of  public  worship, 

20.000  were  found  in  public-houses — 2,000  majority  for 
Bacchus. 

6.  Because  it  is  a well-known  fact  that  a large  number 
of  young  men  who  have  gone  astray,  and  become  con- 
victed of  crimes,  commenced  their  downward  course  by 
Sunday  drinking. 

7.  Because  it  is  the  practice  of  a very  large  number 
of  persons  to  retire  from  church  to  the  public-house ; 
and  there  over  the  social  glass  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  preachers  at  the  respective  places  of  worship,  or  the 
business  and  topics  of  the  week — so  that  all  good  im- 
pressions from  the  Word  of  God  are  erased  from  their 
minds. 

8.  Because  an  open  public-house  is  a curse  to  the 
neighbourhood;  denying  to  the  inhabitants  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  a much  needed  day  of  rest : they  and  their 
children  are  exposed  to  the  disgraceful  sights  and 
sounds  produced  by  Sunday  drinking,  which  continue 
long  after  the  public-house  has  disgorged  its  besotted 
frequenters  at  the  hour  of  closing. 
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9.  Because  of  the  curse  of  an  open  public-house  to  the 
wife  and  children  of  those  who  frequent  it,  and  who 
would  hail  with  joy  that  which  is  such  a formidable  rival 
of  home.  For  does  not  the  public-house  make  home 
miserable  on  that  day  when  it  ought  to  be  the  happiest 
and  brightest. 

10.  Because  of  the  great  injury  on  those  engaged  in 
the  trade  by  their  deprivations  of  a day  of  rest,  more 
needed  perhaps  by  them  than  by  any  other  class  of  the 
community,  when  we  consider  the  physically  injurious 
character  of  their  occupation  (as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  death  rate  amongst  publicans  is  155  against  100  of  the 
whole  population),  the  length  of  the  hours  in  which  they 
are  employed,  which  may  be  108  in  the  country,  and 
123^4  in  London;  and  still  more  the  unpleasant  and 
morally  injurious  character  of  their  occupation.  The 
number  of  persons  so  employed  is  estimated  as  at  least 
340,000,  and  many  of  them  are  young  persons — bar- 
maids and  potboys.  In  their  interests  this  measure  is 
imperatively  demanded,  and  it  has  been  shown  by  recent 
canvass  that  many  of  the  most  respectable  among  them 
greatly  desire  it.  It  may  be  asked  why,  if  this  be  the 
case,  more  of  them  do  not  take  advantage  of  a six  days’ 
license  ? 

The  answer  is  that  many  ot  them  would  not  be  allowed 
to  do  so  by  their  landlords,  and  that  others  fear  to  loose 
their  customers  on  the  remaining  days  of  the  week  to 
their  rivals  who  keep  open,  if  they  refuse  to  entertain 
them  on  the  Sunday.  There  have  been  instances  of  the 
publicans  of  a town  uniting  to  close  voluntarily  on  Sunday, 
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and  the  arrangement  being  defeated  by  the  refusal  of  a 
single  member  of  the  trade.  They  need  in  such  cases 
protection  against  the  tyranny  of  a minority.  (Paper  in 
Churchman , Sept.,  1881.) 

A rather  amusing  incident  was  given  recently  by  a 
clergyman  at  Trowbridge,  bearing  on  this  part  of  the 
subject.  All  the  publicans  of  a certain  town  agreed  to 
close  on  Sundays  with  one  exception.  The  one  who 
refused  was  a young  man,  a bachelor,  about  to  be 
married;  the  young  wife  to  be,  on  hearing  of  his  refusal, 
went  to  him  and  said,  that  either  he  must  close  his  house 
or  look  out  for  some  other  person  to  be  his  wife.  His 
refusal  was  immediately  withdrawn. 

11.  Because  it  has  been  ascertained  beyond  doubt 
that  a very  large  number  of  those  whose  pleasures  and 
indulgences  would  be  most  interfered  with  by  legislation 
on  this  subject,  are  those  who  most  desire  it ; thousands 
who  are  slaves  to  habits  of  intemperance  want  protection 
against  themselves,  and  the  vicious  temptations  which 
everywhere  surround  them. 

12.  Because  of  the  prevailing  absence  of  men  from 
work  on  Monday,  and,  to  a lesser  degree,  on  the  days 
immediately  succeeding.  “ Saint  Monday,”  as  it  is 
called,  is  too  often  the  legacy  of  a drunken  Sunday.  The 
effects  of  the  holiday,  instead  of  being,  as  Blackstone 
writes,  to  “ enable  the  workman  to  pursue  his  occupation 

i 

in  the  ensuing  week  with  health  and  cheerfulness,”  is,  in 
too  many  cases  to  unfit  him  for  work  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  ensuing  week;  and  in  this  way  Sunday 
drinking  destroys  the  beneficial  effect  of  a day  of  rest. 
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Economically  speaking  this  has  become  a very  serious 
evil. 

Mr.  B.  Whitworth,  M.P.,  said  in  a speech  in  Exeter 
Hall  (June  14,  1875),  “I  am  connected  with  concerns  in 
this  country  employing  45,000  men,  and  paying  some- 
thing like  £4,000,000  every  year  in  wages.  I will  just 
give  you  the  results  of  Sunday  drinking  in  one  of  these 
concerns.  We  pay  £10,000  a week,  and  employ 
between  7,000  and  8,000  hands.  We  never  commence 
work  on  Monday,  because  we  find  the  men  do  not  come 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  it  worth  our  while  to  get  up 
the  steam  to  turn  the  machinery.  Now  I have  calculated 
very  minutely  what  the  cost  of  that  is  to  the  concern.  It 
is  ,£35,000  a year,  or  a loss  equal  to  4 per  cent,  on  the 
capital  employed.  I want  to  know  how  long  this  country 
can  stand  such  a drain  as  that.  We  are  competing  with 
the  whole  world,  and  I say  with  a weight  like  that  we 
shall  not  be  able  long  to  compete  with  it.” 

Mr.  W.  Cockburn,  manager  of  Messrs.  Peace’s  iron- 
stone mines  in  Yorkshire,  stated  in  evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  1868,  that  having  taken  account  of 
the  men  off  work  on  different  days  of  the  week  during 
three  years,  he  found,  in  one  mine  where  the  men  were 
paid  fortnightly,  14  per  cent,  were  off  work  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  in  the  week  after  pay  day,  and 
9 per  cent,  on  the  three  following  days ; in  the  following 
week  13  per  cent,  on  the  three  first  days,  and  S per  cent, 
on  the  three  last.  In  one  mine  2 1 per  cent,  were  off  work 
on  Monday  against  9 on  Thursday,  and  in  another  1 7 per 
cent,  against  9 ; and  accounts  for  this  difference  by  the 
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effects  of  their  drinking  principally  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
He  stated  that  he  believed  a majority  of  the  men  would 
hail  Sunday  closing  as  a boon. 

Similar  testimony  was  given  in  reference  to  the  working 
of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  in  Scotland  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  1858,  and  in  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Irish  Bill  (1877),  by 
Chief  Constables  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  There  are 
no  complaints  on  that  point  now,  or  not  to  anything  like 
the  same  extent — the  number  who  absent  themselves 
from  work  on  Monday  being  small  compared  with 
previous  years. 

13.  Because  the  open  public  is  the  most  formidable 
antagonist  to  all  Christian  workers.  It  neutralizes  to  a 
very  great  extent  the  influence  of  the  Church  and  Sunday- 
school,  and  interferes  with  every  endeavour  to  improve 
society  both  morally  and  spiritually.  To  this  cause,  more 
than  any  other,  is  due  the  absence  of  the  working  classes 
from  public  worship. 

Testimony  selected  at  random  from  the  Convocation 
Report  on  Intemperance : 

1700.  “The  drunkards  in  my  parish  would  sign  a 
petition  for  the  entire  closing  of  the  public-houses  on 
Sundays,  so  as  to  remove  temptation  clean  away  from 
them.” 

1712.  “ A fearful  drawback — ruins  my  senior  scholars 
awfully.” 

1703.  “ The  very  publicans  complain.” 

1 704.  “ Our  public-houses  are  filled  on  Sunday  evening. 
It  would  be  a mighty  boon  if  they  could  be  closed.” 
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Testimony  of  Coroners. 

1 7 30.  “ Close  all  public-houses  at  ten  p.  m.  on  Saturday, 
and  during  the  whole  of  Sunday.” 

1731.  “I  am  thankful  to  say  that  in  this  town  almost  all 
the  public-houses  are  shut  without  any  legal  enforcements.” 

Testimony  of  Governors  of  Prisons  and  Chief  Constables. 

1740.  “The  sale  of  intoxicating  drink  in  low  beer- 
shops  on  Sundays  is  very  injurious  to  the  lower  classes, 
especially  to  females.” 

1750.  “I  am  led  also  to  think  that  the  permitting 
drinking  in  public-houses  on  Sundays  has  a very  injurious 
effect  in  destroying  social  ties  and  impoverishing  the 
families  of  the  poor.” 

Objections  to  Sunday  Closing  Answered. 

1.  “Why  do  you  want  to  rob  the  poor  man  of  his 
Sunday  beer  ? ” 

We  might  answer,  if  the  movement  were  a mere 
abstainer’s  question,  so  much  the  better ; but  as  we 
have  already  asserted  more  than  once,  we  have  no  right 
to  narrow  it  down  to  such  limits.  There  are  many 
houses  throughout  the  kingdom  that  take  out  a six  days’ 
license,  and  who  supply  their  customers  in  properly  pre- 
pared bottles  on  the  Saturday  night,  and  have  no  com- 
plaints. A clergyman  from  one  of  the  Channel  Islands 
recently  said  that  it  had  been  so  for  years  at  Guernsey, 
and  he  had  never  had  one  complaint. 

It  has  been  said  by  those  who  have  made  the  experi- 
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ment,  that  to  turn  the  bottle  downwards  (not  first  pulling 
out  the  cork,  as  a teetotaler  suggested)  will  preserve  it 
fresh,  and  then  it  will  come  out  sparkling  and  foaming, 
and  retaining  all  those  qualities  which  are  required  to 
maintain  the  stamina  of  the  model  English  workman. 
We  have  seen  and  read  letters  in  newspapers  pleading  so 
pathetically  for  the  poor  man’s  Sunday  beer,  as  to  suggest 
almost  that  the  writer  wept  as  he  wrote,  punctuating  his 
sentences  with  sobs  instead  of  periods.  One  gentleman 
said  with  trembling  voice,  “ Ah,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  so  bad  as  flat  beer.”  It  was  replied,  “There  is — 
flat  religion,  which  is  caused  by  the  Sunday  beer.” 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  the  poor  man’s  beer, 
but  surely  it  is  a higher  and  nobler  sentiment  to  care 
less  about  the  beer  and  more  for  the  poor  man’s  home, 
the  poor  man’s  wife,  the  poor  man’s  children,  and  the 
poor  man’s  soul. 

And  we  contend  that  what  is  possible  to  be  done  in 
one  town  in  reference  to  the  supplying  of  customers  on 
Saturday  night  can  be  done  in  all,  if  only  there  is  the 
disposition  to  do  it. 

2.  “ It  is  no  use,  you  cannot  make  people  sober  by  Act 
of  Parliament.”  This  we  readily  admit,  but  are  not 
men  made  drunk  by  Act  of  Parliament,  when  they  are 
surrounded  by  legalized  temptations,  which  they  are  too 
weak  to  resist  ? 

Mr.  Gladstone  says  good  government  consists  in 
making  it  difficult  to  do  wrong  and  easy  to  do  right ; 
no  one  can  say  that  this  principle  exists  in  respect  of 
drink. 
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We  cannot  make  people  healthy  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  yet  we  have  sanitary  laws.  We  cannot  make  them 
instructed,  and  yet  we  have  our  Compulsory  Education 
Act. 

3.  It  is  class  legislation.  It  would,  indeed,  affect  all 
classes  alike,  and  close  the  hotel  or  bar-parlour  frequented 
by  the  rich,  as  well  as  the  public-house  bar  used  by  the 
poor. 

In  Cornwall  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation have  signed  for  the  closing  of  public-houses  ; and 
in  the  canvass  made  throughout  many  of  the  principal 
towns  and  districts  in  England,  in  every  case  there 
has  been  a large  majority  in  favour  of  the  movement. 
In  about  5,000  places  the  householders  have  been  can- 
vassed with  the  following  results — 

For  Sunday  Closing  ...  ...  ...  ...  756,846 

Against  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  89,417  • 

Neutral  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  55,814 

In  fifty-six  workshops  canvassed  the  numbers  were — in 
favour,  10,627;  against,  1,190;  neutral,  514:  and  when 
we  come  to  analyze  the  canvasses  we  find  invariably  that 
the  lower  down  the  scale  of  population  we  go  the  larger 
is  the  majority  in  favour  of  closing. 

4.  There  is  the  old  cant  cry  about  interfering  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject. 

The  answer  is  twofold.  (1)  That  you  do  interfere 
with  that  liberty,  and  that  the  principle  is  conceded  in 
the  whole  system  of  licensing,  so  in  the  closing  of  public- 
houses  for  a portion  of  the  day ; and  still  more  in  the 
facilities  given  for  the  granting  of  six  days’  licenses.  , The 
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question  at  issue  is  therefore  merely  one  of  degree. 
(2)  That  all  legislation  implies,  and  must  imply,  restric- 
tion upon  the  liberty  of  the  individual  for  the  sake  of  the 
community : a man  has  only  a right  to  do  as  he  likes  so 
long  as  he  does  not  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  his 
neighbour. 

5.  Travellers  on  Sunday  would  not  be  able  to  get 
refreshments.  In  every  Bill  yet  projected  the  bond  fide 
traveller  will  be  supplied  with  refreshments  when  he  has 
fulfilled  the  conditions ; but  there  are  few  laws  which 
have  been  more  abused  than  this  one,  and  at  Penzance 
a year  ago,  a case  was  brought  before  the  magistrates  in 
which  passengers  had  regularly  gone  with  the  train  to  a 
neighbouring  town  in  order  to  constitute  themselves 
travellers,  and  that  for  the  same  purpose  there  had  been 
an  unlawful  transference  of  tickets. 

Rather  than  lengthen  the  remarks  under  the  head  of 
Sunday  Closing,  we  will  refer  the  reader  to  the  best 
sources  for  information  from  whence  some  of  the  above 
facts  have  been  taken  : — 

“Sunday  Closing.”  A paper  reprinted  from  The  Church- 
7iian , by  Canon  Stowell,  M.A.,  price  2d.  (Elliot 
Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row.) 

“ Sunday  Closing  in  Ireland.”  Fact  versus  Theory. 
Issued  by  the  Irish  Association  for  the  Repression  of 
Intemperance,  Eustace  Street,  Dublin. 

“ Pleas  of  a Sunday  Closing  Bill  for  Cornwall,”  by  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Morrell.  Beare  and  Son,  Penzance,  id. 
Speech  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  at  Leeds. 
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This  subject  will  certainly  be  before  the  public  for  the 
next  few  years,  and  the  Temperance  speaker  cannot 
select  a topic  which  affords  more  scope  and  local  illustra- 
tion, and  which,  at  the  same  time,  will  more  interest  the 
hearers. 
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CHi\PTER  XXIV. 

THE  MEDICAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

1 , 

Dr.  Andrew  Clark,  in  a lecture  entitled  “An  Enemy 
of  the  Race,”  says:  “For  twenty-five  years  at  least  I 
have  been  physician  to  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  the 
kingdom.  It  has  been  a part  of  the  daily  business  of 
my  life  to  ascertain  the  influence  which  alcoholic  drinks 
exert  upon  the  health ; and  not  through  this  professional 
channel  alone,  but  also  through  personal  experiment.  I 
think  I am  justified  in  saying  that  I know  something  about 
it  after  having  to  do  with  about  10,000  people  a year. 

“Alcohol  is  a poison,  so  is  strychnine,  so  is  opium, 
and  many  others. 

“ There  are  certain  minute  doses,  exceedingly  minute , 
in  which  this  poison  can  be  habitually  taken  without  any 
obvious,  without  any  sensibly  prejudicial,  influence  upon 
the  human  frame. 

“ Now  I shall  speak  with  respect  to  the  influence  of 
alcohol  upon  health.  What  is  health?  Health  is  that 
state  of  the  body  in  which  all  the  functions  of  it  go  on 
without  notice  or  observation,  and  in  which  existence  is 
found  to  be  a pleasure,  in  which  it  is  a kind  of  joy,  to 
see,  to  hear,  to  think,  to  live. 

“That  is  health.  Now  that  is  a state  which  cannot 
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be  benefited  by  alcohol  in  any  degree,  but  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  it  is  injured  by  alcohol.  This  is  a state  in 
which,  sooner  or  later,  the  music  goes  out  of  tune  under 
the  continuous  use  of  alcohol. 

“ But  there  are  a great  many  persons  in  the  world  who 
are  born  into  it  to  be  always  ailing  and  yet  never  really 
ill.  Now,  possibly,  to  these  persons,  alcohol  in  very 
minute  doses  helps  them  to  bear  their  burden  better, 
or,  at  all  events,  they  fancy  so.  So  I forgive  them  and 
say,  ‘Well,  you  have  got  into  the  habit  of  it — go  on,  but 
take  care  your  children  do  not  get  the  habit  from  you.’  ” 

From  the  same  pamphlet  we  have  Dr.  Clark’s  ideas 
about  the  influence  of  alcohol  on  work.  “It  may  be 
tested  in  two  ways  : (i)  by  personal  experience,  (2)  by 
appealing  to  carefully  conducted  experiments  amongst 
bodies  of  men.  Let  us  try  the  first — Let  the  experiment 
be  fairly  performed.  If  you  want  to  really  test  it  you 
will  please  go  for  a month  with  alcohol,  and  then  go 
for  a month  without.  A man  may  look  a little  paler 
under  the  experiment,  but  bulk  is  not  the  measure  of 
power,  nor  colour  of  health.  Now  as  a hard  worker 
myself,  and  from  my  large  experience  of  others,  I am 
prepared  to  risk  all  I have  upon  the  back  of  the  state- 
ment that  alcohol,  however  pleasant,  is  not  a helper  of 
work  ; but  that  it  is  a certain  hinderer  of  work.” 

The  late  Dr.  Parkes,  of  Netley,  made  the  following 
experiment.  He  got  a number  of  soldiers  of  the  same 
age  and  of  the  same  type  of  constitution,  and  living 
under  the  same  circumstances,  eating  the  same  food, 
breathing  the  same  air.  He  did  this  that  the  experiment 
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might  be  fair,  and  he  divided  the  soldiers  into  two  gangs 
— an  alcoholic  gang  and  a non-alcoholic  gang.  And  he 
engaged  these  two  gangs  in  work,  for  which  they  were 
to  be  paid  extra.  He  watched  these  gangs,  and  took 
the  result  of  their  work,  and  it  turned  out  that  the 
alcoholic  gang  went  far  ahead  at  first.  They  had 
buckets  of  beer  at  their  side,  and  as  they  got  a little 
tired  they  took  beer.  And  the  non-alcoholic  gang  in 
a short  time  were  left  nowhere,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
day  the  non-alcoholic  gang  had  left  them  far  behind. 

He  then  made  the  alcoholic  gang  the  non-alcoholic 
gang,  and  it  was  with  the  same  result.  Can  there  be 
a more  conclusive  test  than  this  experiment  tried  by 
Dr.  Parkes,  or  a clearer  demonstration  that  alcohol,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  not  only  does  not  help  work, 
but  hinders  it  ? 

That  Dr.  Clark  is  right  in  the  position  he  takes  in 
respect  of  alcohol  being  no  help,  but  a real  hindrance  to 
work,  is  amply  borne  out  by  numberless  testimonies 
from  all  departments  of  labour : for  example,  Bishops, 
such  as  Exeter,  Durham,  Newcastle ; Canons,  such  as 
Wilberforce,  Ellison,  Farrar ; medical  men,  as  Drs. 
Clark,  Carpenter,  Richardson;  scientists,  commercial 
men,  and  Members  of  Parliament,  like  Sir  Wilfred 
Lawson  and  many  others  in  both  Houses. 

Men  of  every  profession,  who  have  to  undergo  the 
greatest  tension  of  brain  and  nerve,  agree  that  they  can 
do  their  work  with  greater  ease  without  alcohol. 

If  we  come  to  men  whose  physical  powers  are  most 
largely  tried,  again  the  same  evidence  is  given. 
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The  soldiers  who  sustained  the  greatest  fatigue,  and 
made  those  splendid  charges  in  Egypt,  following  the 
example  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  took  no  alcoholic 
drink.  • 

In  the  harvest  field  almost  universally  when  there  has 
been  a contest  in  mowing  the  non-alcoholic  drinkers  have 
won  it. 

The  men  who  have  to  do  the  hardest  work  in  the 
strongest  heat  in  England,  viz.,  the  puddlers  at  Woolwich, 
cannot  drink  beer  at  all  during  the  time  of  labour. 

The  men  who  could  work  the  best  and  were  the  least 
affected  by  the  cold  in  the  recent  explorating  party  to 
the  North  Pole  were  abstainers. 

Men  of  all  ranks,  of  all  professions,  of  all  trades,  come 
forward  to  bear  their  testimony,  many  of  them  saying 
with  the  late  Sydney  Smith,  “ I never  knew  how  delight- 
ful life  is,  or  how  easily  work  can  be  done,  until  I gave 
up  my  wine.” 

Dr.  Clark  bears  the  same  testimony  in  respect  to  the 
effect  of  alcohol  in  disease.  He  says,  “ I tell  you  that  as 
I walked  through  the  hospital  to-day,  and  was  thinking 
about  the  lecture  I had  to  give,  I came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  I was  within  the  mark  when  I say  that  seven 
out  of  every  ten  cases  were  the  result  of  alcohol.” 

He  tells  us  further  that  70  per  cent  of  these  were 
not  drunkards,  but  merely  persons  who  habitually  take 
a little  more  than  their  system  can  stand. 

Three-fourths  of  the  diseases  of  what  we  call  fashion- 
able life  come  from  the  taking  of  this  drug. 

And  we  have,  again,  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Richardson, 
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who  has  gone  into  the  subject  as  it  was  never  investigated 
before,  and  has  given  us  the  result  in  his  far-famed 
Cantor  Lectures. 

Out  of  two  thousand  consumptives,  it  was  found  that 
three  hundred  and  sixty  alone  were  not  due  to  drink. 

Alcohol  destroys  the  membranes  by  drinking  up  the 
water — the  membrane  either  thickens  or  shrinks,  and 
the  fluids  can  no  longer  nourish  and  sustain  the  tissue ; 
alcohol  thickens  the  blood  by  running  together  the  tiny 
blood  corpuscles,  it  changes  their  very  shape,  thus 
interfering  with  circulation,  and  death  from  congestion 
often  ensues.  Who  does  not  remember  sudden  deaths 
from  drink  in  this  way  ? Alcohol  makes  the  heart  do 
double  duty,  whips  up  the  pulse,  and  every  organ  and 
function  is  made  to  suffer. 

Dr.  Richardson  declares  alcohol  gives  no  strength  of 
muscle ; it  may  appear  to  do  so  for  a short  time,  but  they 
soon  become  weaker  for  the  experiment. 

Sir  William  Gull  speaks  in  most  clear  and  emphatic 
language  : 

“ I should  say  from  my  experience  that  alcohol  is  the 
most  destructive  agent  that  we  are  aware  of  in  this 
country.  ...  I know  alcohol  to  be  a most  deleterious 
poison.  ...  I think  drinking  leads  to  the  degeneration 
of  tissues  ; it  spoils  the  health,  and  it  spoils  the  intellect.” 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  hear  the  plea  of  ill-health 
so  often  given  as  a reason  for  taking  wine,  &c. : “ The 
doctor  has  ordered  me  to  take  a little  for  my  nerves,”  &c. 
This  is  so  often  said,  that  one  is  also  disposed  to  make 
the  witty  reply  of  a living  clergyman  : “ If  you  are  taking 
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that  liquid  as  medicine,  I can  assume  that  it  ought  to  be 
taken  morning  or  evening,  never  at  meals — physic  with 
dinner  is  awful.” 

A certain  living  Member  of  Parliament  fell  ill,  and  he 
was  ordered  by  the  doctors  to  make  a good  long  voyage, 
and  take  with  him  a large  stock  of  Irish  whisky : it  would 
almost  seem  that  the  whisky  was  the  very  thing  for  Mr. 
A.’s  constitution,  and  Mr.  A.’s  constitution  was  the  very 
one  for  Irish  whisky.  The  honourable  gentleman  is 
reported  to  have  sailed,  when  his  whisky  gradually 
became  exhausted,  and  they  arrived  at  a place  so  far 
back  in  civilization  that  they  could  not  supply  Irish 
whisky.  What  was  to  be  done  ? They  began  the  home- 
ward voyage,  the  honourable  gentleman  feeling  that  his 
days  were  numbered,  and  daily  expecting  worse  symptoms 
to  set  in  because  of  the  lack  of  Irish  whisky;  but 
contrary  to  expectation,  and  to  the  doctor’s  prognostica- 
tions, he  felt  better.  When  the  shores  of  his  native 
land  loomed  in  view  he  was  a new  man,  and  he  cele- 
brated his  return  to  England  by  resolving  that  never 
again  should  whisky  or  any  other  kind  of  alcoholic  drink 
pass  his  lips,  and  from  that  time  he  has  been  an  abstainer. 

The  above  was  told  me  by  a friend  who  knew  it  to  be 
true,  and  the  subject  of  it  is  one  of  the  most  rising  men 
of  the  day. 

A certain  quack  doctor  communicated  to  a gentleman 
the  secret  of  his  craft.  He  said,  “When  I enter  a town, 
I go  to  a grocer’s  and  purchase  a pound  of  brown  soap ; 
this  I bring  home  and  make  into  pills,  which  I roll  in 
flour ; then  I place  a dozen  in  each  gilded  box,  and  her 
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Majesty’s  loyal  subjects  buy  and  swallow  them  with  an 
avidity  worthy  of  a better  cause.”  “But,”  said  the 
gentleman,  “how  do  you  procure  such  a large  number 
of  testimonials  as  to  the  value  of  your  pills  ? ” “ Nothing 

easier,”  answered  the  quack,  “ for  you  must  know  that 
I am  also  a philosopher,  and  with  soap  and  philosophy 
you  may  do  much.  Now  more  than  half  the  people 
that  come  to  me  have  only  imaginary  diseases;  they  take 
my  pills  and  have  an  imaginary  cure.  Another  large 
proportion,  while  slightly  indisposed,  nature  would  soon 
cure  them  ; but  people  are  reluctant  to  attribute  any- 
thing to  nature,  they  would  rather  give  it  to  the  pills. 
And  some  people  glory  and  delight  to  take  medicine, 
and  so  among  them  they  attribute  the  most  marvellous 
virtues  to  my  pills.  Ah,  sir,  soap  and  philosophy,  soap 
and  philosophy,  and  you  conquer  the  world  ! ” Now  is 
not  the  requirement  for  stimulants  often  a good  deal  a 
question  of  soap  and  philosophy  ? Doctors  prescribe 
the  medicine  which  they  know  their  patients  desire  for 
imaginary  complaints,  attributing  to  alcohol  the  cures 
which  nature  herself  effects  ; and,  above  all,  they  take  it 
because  they  like  it.  A little  more  intelligent  thought, 
an  appetite  for  what  is  good  and  substantial,  would  sweep 
away  both  the  pills  and  the  quack  doctor  and  the  doses 
of  alcohol. 

Chaplains  of  gaols  tell  us  that  prisoners  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  indulgence  never  suffer  from  being 
deprived  of  it  in  prison. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

ECONOMIC  ASPECT. 

The  economic  side  of  the  Temperance  question  is 
seldom  dwelt  upon  by  speakers  on  the  Temperance 
question ; it  is  little  understood  by  the  people,  and  by 
many  persons  is  regarded  almost  the  least  likely  to 
produce  result.  “ Keep  to  the  social  and  moral  results 
of  the  drink  traffic,”  said  a gentleman  the  other  day, 
“ they  will  tell ; the  economical  and  commercial  we 
do  not  care  so  much  about : ” and  the  whole  conver- 
sation showed  that  he  shared  the  opinion  of  multitudes, 
that  it  makes  little  matter  if  only  money  is  kept  in 
circulation ; the  process  is  of  small  account ; that  whether 
it  be  squandered  in  luxury  or  given  for  articles  of 
industry,  it  comes  much  to  the  same  in  the  end. 

If  the  reckless  expenditure  terminated  with  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  family,  we  might  be  silent ; but  the  nation 
is  only  the  aggregate  of  families  and  of  individuals  : hence 
the  non-producing  members  of  the  nation  may  do,  and, 
as  a matter  of  fact  are,  driving  the  nation  to  the  brink  of 
ruin. 

At  a recent  conference  of  gentlemen  well  versed  in 
the  questions  of  capital  and  labour  in  all  its  bearings  and 
branches,  it  was  most  distinctly  and  emphatically  stated 
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that  no  nation,  however  rich,  could  go  on  indulging  in 
waste  as  England  is  doing  now. 

We  must  teach  the  people  what  is  meant  by  capital , 
what  is  meant  by  productive  labour  and  unproductive 
labour. 

We  must  teach  them,  as  we  are  able,  that  drink  is  not 
merely  soul-destroying,  and  body-destroying,  and  family- 
destroying  ; but  that  it  imperils  even  the  existence  of  the 
nation ; — that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  depression  of  trade 
and  most  of  the  poverty  and  the  unemployed  men  and 
women  we  see  about  us. 

And  the  time  has  come  when  every  one  who  aspires 
to  speak  on  the  Temperance  question  should  endeavour 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  intem- 
perance in  all  its  branches.  The  public  are  tired  of 
anecdotes  which  prove  nothing,  or  merely  impart  the 
knowledge  they  had  before,  viz.,  that  drink  is  the  cause 
of  ghastly  and  revolting  scenes. 

“ Is  it  not  short-sighted,  then,  to  say  we  must  not 
get  rid  of  the  liquor  traffic,  because  we  shall  lose  the 
revenue  of  the  liquor  taxes  ? I say  without  the  hotbed 
of  disease  and  crime  and  waste,  the  people  would  be 
better  able  to  pay ; provisions  would  be  cheaper,  suffer- 
ings of  all  kinds  would  diminish,  all  pauperism  would 
vanish.  When  the  State  collects  the  liquor  taxes,  it  is 
merely  taking  money  out  of  one  of  its  pockets  to  put  it 
into  the  other ; for  the  sale  of  liquor  creates  the  crime 
and  pauperism,  and  the  tax  on  liquor  is  then  levied  to 
pay  the  damages.” 

1 shall  now  give  some  facts  from  the  published  pam- 
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phlets  of  Mr.  Hoyle,  who  is  doing  so  much  to  convince 
the  nation  by  the  statistics  he  has  collected  and  the 
deductions  he  has  drawn  out.  A list  of  his  books  will  be 
given  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  and  I most  earnestly 
recommend  all  who  read  this  little  book  to  buy  them, 
and  then  they  will  see  how  the  calculations  are  made, 
and  from  what  sources  the  statistics  are  obtained. 

During  the  twelve  years  ending  iS8t,  that  is,  from 
1870  inclusive,  the  amount  of  money  spent  upon  intoxica- 
ting liquors  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  ^1,609,241,534, 
being  an  average  of  ^134,103,461  per  annum. 

Taking  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  as 
averaging  33,000,000  during  the  period  referred  to,  it 
gives  a yearly  expenditure  of  ^4  is.  3^d.  per  head  for 
the  entire  population,  or  a total  for  the  twelve  years  for 
each  individual  of  ^48  15s.  3d.  If  we  take  the  expen- 
diture by  families,  and  reckon  five  persons  for  each 
house,  it  gives  a yearly  family  expenditure  upon  drink 
of  £ 20  6s.  4^d.,  or  a total  for  the  twelve  years  of 
^243  16s.  3d. 

The  National  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1881  was 
^768,703,692,  and  the  value  of  the  railways  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  reckoning  them  according  to  the  money 
invested  in  them,  was  ^728,621,657;  so  that,  during 
the  twelve  years  ending  1881,  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  spent  as  much  money  in  intoxicating 
liquors  as  would  have  paid  off  our  entire  National  Debt, 
and  bought  up  all  the  railways  and  left  ^112,000,000 
to  spare. 

The  rent  paid  for  houses  in  the  United  Kingdom 
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is  about  ^£70, 000,000  per  annum,  the  money  spent 
yearly  upon  woollen  goods  is  about  ^46,000,000,  and 
upon  cotton  goods  ^14,000,000,  giving  a total  of 
^130,000,000;  so  that  we  have  spent  upon  intoxicating 
drinks  each  year  during  the  last  twelve  years  as  much 
as  the  total  amount  of  the  house  rental  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  plus  the  money  spent  in  woollen  and  cotton 
goods,  and  leaving  upwards  of  ^4,000,000  to  spare. 

The  total  rental  of  the  agricultural  land  of  Great 
Britain  is  estimated  at  about  ^48,000,000  yearly,  and  of 
Ireland  at  about  ^12,000,000 ; so  that  every  year  during 
the  past  twelve  years  we  have  drunk  nearly  three  times 
the  farm  rental  of  Great  Britain,  or  over  eleven  times 
the  farm  rental  of  Ireland. 

The  value  of  the  bread  consumed  annually  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  estimated  at  ^70,000,000.  Mr. 
Caird  estimates  the  value  of  the  butter  and  cheese 
consumed  yearly  at  ^27,500,000,  and  that  of  milk  at 
^26,000,000;  so  that  we  have  spent  as  much  upon 
intoxicating  liquors  each  year  during  the  past  twelve 
years  as  upon  bread,  butter,  cheese,  and  milk,  and 
leaving  ^£10,000,000  to  spare. 

The  extent  of  the  liquor  traffic  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  fact  that,  whilst  there  are  about  6,600,000  houses  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  more  than  180,000  of  them  are 
houses  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,  being  one 
house  out  of  every  thirty-six  throughout  the  entire 
country.  If  these  houses  were  all  concentrated  into  one 
town,  the  town  would  be  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  Manchester.  If  we  supposed  the  houses  all  to  be 
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situated  in  one  street,  and  reckoned  each  house  to  have 
a frontal  of  twelve  yards,  we  should  have  a street  with 
houses  on  both  sides  more  than  600  miles  long ; it 
would  more  than  reach  from  Land’s  End  in  Cornwall  to 
John  o’  Groat’s  at  the  north  of  Scotland. 

Christian  men,  look  at  these  figures — the  witness  of  a 
nation’s  shame,  the  warning  signals  of  her  doom ; if  God 
measures  our  ability  by  our  responsibility,  and  we  do  not 
repent,  will  not  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
come  forth  from  their  graves  of  fire  and  shrouds  of  flame 
to  condemn  us  ? 

We  are  the  most  Christian  people  in  Europe,  and 
contribute  ^140,000,000  annually  to  the  luxurious  and 
debauching  rites  of  Bacchus.  We  are  the  modern  Israel, 
endowed  and  planted  to  evangelize  the  dark  places  of 
heathendom  ; and  we  drop  a paltry  million  into  the  Lord’s 
treasury  for  foreign  missions,  and  then  invest  a hundred 
times  as  much  in  the  home  curse.  Oh,  ye  gentle,  timid 
Christians,  who  shudder  at  the  strong  words  of  Tem- 
perance reformers,  and  brand  them  as  fanatics,  madmen, 
and  fools,  pause  in  your  condemnation ; read  these 
figures,  which  surely  speak  “ trumpet-tongued  against  the 
deep  damnation  of  our  taking  oft.” 

In  the  company  of  the  same  faithful  guide  let  us  look 
at  the  waste  of  food. 

To  grow  the  80,000,000  bushels  of  produce  yearly 
turned  into  intoxicating  liquors,  it  would  take  a cornfield 
of  more  than  2,000,000  acres,  or  it  would  cover  the  entire 
counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  and  Berkshire. 

If  the  grain  and  produce  which  have  been  destroyed 
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yearly  were  converted  into  flour  and  baked  into  loaves, 
they  would  make  1,200,000,000  41b.  loaves.  To  bake 
these  loaves  it  would  require  750  bakers,  producing  500 
loaves  each  hour,  and  working  ten  hours  daily  during  the 
whole  year. 

If  the  food  which  has  been  destroyed  during  the  last 
twelve  years  to  manufacture  intoxicating  liquors  had  been 
made  into  bread,  it  would  supply  the  entire  population 
with  bread  for  four  years  and  six  months,  or  it  would 
give  a 41b.  loaf  of  bread  to  every  family  in  the  United 
Kingdom  daily  during  the  next  six  years. 

If  these  loaves  were  used  for  paving-stones,  they  would 
pave  a road  ten  yards  wide  and  2,000  miles  long. 

If  the  loaves  had  to  be  carted  away  from  the  baker’s 
shop  and  tumbled  into  the  Thames,  and  one  horse  and 
cart  were  used — taking  500  loaves  every  half-hour  for 
ten  hours  a day — it  would  take  more  than  380  years,  or 
380  carts  one  year.  Let  us  think  of  this  when  we  pray, 
“ Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,”  or  when  we  look  up 
to  heaven  almost  with  a frown  because  of  a few  bad 
harvests.  It  is  drink  makes  the  famine,  not  God’s 
holding  back  the  beneficent  sunshine  and  rain. 

Let  us  look  at  the  intemperance  produced.  It  would 
be  better  for  these  loaves  to  be  thrown  into  the  river 
and  actually  destroyed,  than  that  the  same  weight  of 
grain  should  be  daily  used  as  it  is  now  in  destroying 
the  health,  wasting  the  resources,  and  demoralizing  the 
homes  of  the  people. 

The  most  accurate  statistics  of  the  apprehensions  for 
drunkenness  which  can  be  obtained,  show  that  during 
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the  last  twelve  years  the  average  cannot  have  been 
less  than  300,000  yearly.  The  total  apprehensions  for 
drunkenness  during  the  past  twelve  years  have  been 
3,600,000,  or  equal  to  above  one-tenth  of  the  entire 
population.  This  gives  but  a faint  idea  as  to  the  “ extent 
of  the  evil.” 

The  apprehensions  for  drunkenness  bear  no  sort  of 
proportion  to  cases  of  drunkenness.  During  three  hours 
of  one  Saturday  evening,  thirty-five  public-houses  in 
Birmingham  were  watched,  and  during  these  three  hours 
838  drunken  persons  are  alleged  to  have  come  out  of 
these  thirty-five  public-houses.  In  Birmingham  there  are 
1,839  drink-shops;  and  yet,  although  there  were  838 
persons  reported  as  coming  drunk  during  three  hours 
out  of  the  thirty-five  houses  watched,  the  police  reports 
give  only  twenty-nine  cases  of  drunkenness  as  coming 
from  all  the  1,839  houses  during  the  whole  of  the  day. 

If  the  remainder  of  the  drink-shops  in  Birmingham 
gave  an  equal  proportion  of  drunkards  with  the  thirty-five 
houses  watched,  it  would  give  44,136  cases  of  drunken- 
ness as  coming  from  all  the  1,839  houses  during  the 
whole  of  the  day.  Do  we  not  want  legislation  here  ? 
You  cannot  make  people  sober  by  good  laws,  but  you 
may  make  them  drunk  by  bad  laws  and  bad  executive  ! 
Statesmen  may  talk  of  the  province  of  good  government 
being  to  make  it  difficult  to  do  wrong,  and  easy  to  do 
right,  but  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact  when  we  look  at 
the  number  of  drink-shops  in  our  midst. 

According  to  the  best  statistics  and  computations 
during  the  year  1881,  there  were  3,539,686  applications 
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for  parish  relief,  or  about  one  in  ten  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion ; and  as  it  has  been  ascertained  that  there  are  at  least 
as  many  people  constantly  upon  the  verge  of  pauperism 
as  there -are  who  apply  for  parish  relief:  hence  it  will 
follow  that  over  7,000,000  of  the  population  of  this 
country  are  constantly  on  the  verge  of  destitution.  Mr. 
Gladstone  describes  the  country  as  having  immensely 
increased  its  industrial  wealth  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  yet  in  the  year  1880  the  enormous  sum  of  ^8,045,010 
was  paid  in  relief  to  the  poor,  being  the  largest  amount 
ever  paid  for  poor  relief  during  one  year  in  the  history  of 
the  country. 

Crime  like  pauperism  is  the  result  of  the  drink  traffic ; 
it  leads  to  700,000  cases  of  crime  being  brought  annually 
before  our  courts  of  justice,  and  induces  a further  un- 
detected mass  of  crime  that  cannot  be  measured. 

During  the  last  five  years  (ending  1880)  the  total 
number  of  cases  of  crime  which  have  come  before  the 
magistrates  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  slightly 
exceeded  850,000  yearly.  Of  these  there  were  about 
300,000  cases  of  drunkenness,  and  over  180,000  cases  of 
assault. 

To  show  the  intimate  connection  between  the  drink 
traffic  and  crime  take  the  following  facts.  In  i860 
the  Drink  Bill  was  ^84,000,000,  whilst  in  1878  it  was 
^142,000,000.  The  Drink  Bill  had  gone  up  70  per 
cent.,  but  crime  had  risen  no  per  cent.  In  1879  the 
Drink  Bill  fell  to  ^128,000,000,  and  cases  of  crime 
went  down  to  560,000. 

Drink  so  demoralizes  the  population  of  the  country  as 
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to  cause  some  300,000  of  them  to  lapse  into  habits  of 
vcigra?icy,  or,  as  The  Times  said,  “ to  live  without  a local 
habitation,  and  begging,  picking,  pilfering,  and  steal- 
ing,” being  “ equivalent  to  a large  army  living  at  free 
quarters  amongst  us.”  But  I would  say  worse  than  an 
army,  for  they  not  only  live  upon  us,  and  so  consume 
our  material  wealth,  but  they  are  centres  and  sources  of 
danger,  vice,  and  demoralization  to  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

Drink,  again,  entails  upon  the  country  some  60,000  or 
70,000  lunatics ; in  many  cases,  not  brought  to  this  con- 
dition by  their  own  misdeeds,  but  by  the  misdeeds  of 
others. 

Drink,  again,  brings  about  120,000  premature  deaths 
annually,  many  of  them  drunkards  themselves,  who, 
after  dragging  along  years  of  misery,  are  cut  off, 
often  in  a manner  to  fill  the  soul  with  sadness  and 
horror.  And  then  there  are  the  parents  and  wives  and 
children,  maybe  brothers  and  sisters,  of  drunkards,  who 
are  ill-treated  and  punished,  perhaps  starved  and  famished, 
and  ultimately  succumb  to  the  cruelty  and  neglect  they 
have  to  endure. 

Mr.  Hoyle  gives  a fearful  picture,  what  he  terms  a 
bird’s-eye  view,  of  the  results  of  the  drink  traffic.  I 
have  already  stated  that  if  the  drink-shops  of  the  United 
Kingdom  were  placed  end  to  end,  they  would  form  a 
street  stretching  from  Land’s  End  in  Cornwall  to  John 
o’  Groat’s  at  the  north  of  Scotland,  over  640  miles. 
Let  us  suppose  the  street,  along  with  its  needful  ap- 
pendages formed.  What  would  the  picture  be  like? 
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In  the  first  place,  to  grow  the  80,000,000  bushels 
of  grain  or  produce  necessary  to  manufacture  the 
^134,000,000  worth  of  drink  which  has  yearly  been 
■consumed  since  1870,  a cornfield  would  be  needed 
stretching  two  and  a half  miles  on  each  side  of  the  street 
— that  is,  a cornfield  five  miles  wide,  and  stretching  the 
whole  length  from  Land’s  End  to  John  o’  Groat’s.  Let 
the  reader  imagine  such  a cornfield,  so  wide,  and 
stretching  640  miles  in  length,  and  think  of  all  the 
grain  produced  from  it  being  destroyed  in  manufacturing 
intoxicating  liquors. 

Suppose  we  started  from  Land’s  End  along  the  street. 
On  the  right-hand  side  every  quarter  of  a mile  there 
would  be  a brewery,  every  three-quarters  of  a mile  there 
would  be  a malt  manufactory,  and  every  two  miles  a 
distillery. 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  street  every  three-quarters 
of  a mile  there  would  be  a large  union  workhouse,  in 
which  to  lodge  indoor  paupers  who  had  been  im- 
poverished by  drinking  ; and,  in  addition,  a row  of  houses 
the  whole  length  of  the  street  for  out-door  paupers. 
When  we  had  proceeded  two  miles  there  would  be  a 
reformatory  for  the  reclamation  of  young  criminals. 
Having  gone  two  miles  further  there  would  be  a huge 
county  gaol  to  lodge  adult  criminals ; and  two  miles 
further  a monster  lunatic  asylum.  These  detached 
establishments  would  all  be  repeated  at  similar  distances 
from  end  to  end  of  the  street.  Let  us  suppose  the 
whole  of  this  population  turned  into  the  street — 1,000,000 
paupers,  700,000  drunkards,  say  300,000  criminals 
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300,000  vagrants,  and  say  70,000  lunatics.  If  these 
were  placed  three  abreast  and  two  yards  apart,  they 
would  form  a procession  which  would  reach  the  whole 
length  of  the  street,  640  miles,  from  Land’s  End  to  John 
o’  Groat’s. 

But  there  would  be  another  procession  necessary, 
and  if  possible  one  even  still  more  awful  and  heart- 
rending. I have  said  that  120,000  premature  deaths 
occur  yearly  through  drink.  Let  us  picture  the  dead 
being  carried  along  the  street  to  their  last  resting-places, 
and  supposing  each  funeral  procession  extended  twenty 
yards,  then  there  would  be  a procession  of  funerals  640 
miles  long. 

Just  pause  and  think  of  it,  Christian  men  and  women. 
Think  upon  such  a street  being  possible  in  Great  Britain. 
Think  upon  the  picture  of  that  weeping,  howling,  cursing, 
raving  multitude.  Think  upon  this  “ far  off  land  ” in  our 
midst,  where  prayer  is  not,  and  the  Bible  is  not,  and  love 
is  not — nothing  but  husks  and  slavery  chains.  Ponder  it 
and  weep,  if  by  godless  apathy  ye  have  done  nothing  to 
lessen  its  agony  of  woes.  This  street  of  death,  skirted  by 
the  highest  forms  of  civilization  and  Christian  temples, 
whose  bells  ring  death-knells  to  their  hopes ; and 
stately  mansions  where  delicate  women  sip  their  wine 
and  call  it  nectar,  and  cultured  men  catch  glimpses 
through  their  windows,  and  talk  grandly  of  social  prob- 
lems and  the  degraded  masses,  and  then  lounge  and 
drink  and  talk  again ; by  schools  within  whose  walls  they 
learnt  and  studied,  until  drink  came  and  blasted  the 
promise  of  their  youth.  This  picture  of  Death  Street 
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should  be  learnt,  in  all  its  hideous  details,  by  every 
Temperance  speaker,  and  repeated  on  every  platform  in 
the  kingdom. 

* 

If  I were  a great  painter,  Death  Street  should  be  my 
subject,  and  I would  put  it  upon  canvas,  so  vivid  and 
real  that  the  world  should  stare  and  every  figure  have  a 
living  voice.  If  I were  a great  poet,  it  should  be  my 
theme,  and  every  verse  should  team  with  imagery  more 
terrific  than  that  of  “ The  Inferno,”  and  every  line  throb 
with  the  passion  of  mourning,  lamentation,  and  woe.  If 
I were  a great  musician,  I would  compose  a dirge  for 
the  funeral  procession ; it  should  contain  the  low  cry  of 
the  starving  infant,  the  last  shriek  of  the  murdered  wife, 
the  wild  yell  of  the  drink-maniac,  the  muffled  sigh  of  a 
mother’s  breaking  heart,  the  laughter  of  a bachanal,  the 
sob  of  a child’s  despair,  an  orphan’s  cry,  a father’s  curse, 
the  crack  of  a broken  limb  from  a husband’s  hand,  the 
whisper  of  forgiveness  from  lips  closing  for  ever,  the 
rattle  of  a convict’s  chain,  the  rasping  of  a felon’s 
rope,  the  splash  of  the  suicide,  the  whiz  of  the  assas- 
sin’s bullet — all  these  mad  and  merry  sounds,  which 
Bacchus  only  can  inspire,  should  blend  and  swell  and 
shriek  and  wail  along  the  route  of  death.  Were 
I a meihber  of  Parliament,  I would  cease  not  to 
thunder  the  details  of  this  picture  in  the  ears  of  British 
senators  until  their  sluggish  blood  was  warmed  into 
speech  and  action  • telling  them  while  they  were  sharpen- 
ing swords  for  party  warfare  thousands  of  Englishmen 
and  women  were  being  ground  to  death  beneath  the 
wheels  of  our  national  Juggernaut;  and  while  debating 
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estimates  of  this  and  that,  and  settling  about  the  Land 
Bill,  every  fortnight  ^£5, 000,000  has  gone  to  support 
the  ghastly  processions  of  Death  Street ; and  in  Ireland 
while  in  the  year  1881  seventeen  persons  met  their  death 
through  agrarian  crimes,  through  the  liquor  traffic  seven- 
teen persons  came  to  a premature  grave  every  two  hours 
both  day  and  night  throughout  the  year.  If  I were  an 
archbishop,  I would  call  upon  my  brethren  to  help  me, 
and  appoint  a day  for  humiliation,  and  come  before 
Almighty  God  to  ask  Him  to  turn  away  His  wrath  from 
us,  that  we  as  a nation  be  not  slain  and  buried  as  the 
sinning  nations  of  the  past. 

But  we  pass  on  to  notice  some  other  facts  which  show 
the  bearing  of  the  drink  traffic  upon  trade  and  commerce. 
It  is  sometimes  said,  after  showing  the  enormous  expen- 
diture in  drink  as  being  wasteful  and  hurtful  to  trade — 
it  is  said  : “ But  it  does  not  injure  trade  to  the  extent  you 
assert,  because  the  money  is  paid  to  the  publican,  the 
publican  pays  it  to  the  brewer,  who  pays  it  to  the  maltster, 
who  pays  it  to  the  workman,  and  it  thus  circulates 
through  the  country  and  promotes  trade,  just  as  if  it 
were  spent  in  any  other  way.” 

I may,  perhaps,  best  show  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning 
by  making  use  of  a parallel  argument. 

Suppose  I were  to  call  at  the  shop  of  one  of  your 
Oxford  corndealers,  and  purchase  a sack  of  barley.  I 
take  this  barley  and  throw  it  into  the  Isis,  from  whence  it 
is  carried  into  the  Thames,  and  on  to  the  German  Ocean. 
If  any  of  you  were  witnesses  of  this  action  you  would  at 
once  condemn  it,  and  impeach  me  as  guilty  of  waste. 
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I,  however,  repudiate  the  impeachment  and  deny  the 
waste,  for  I plead  that  I paid  my  money  to  the  corn- 
dealer,  who  paid  it  to  the  miller,  who  paid  it  to  his  work- 
man, and  thus  it  got  circulated  through  the  country,  and 
promoted  trade  just  as  if  spent  in  any  other  way. 

In  this  reasoning  two  facts  are  overlooked.  First, 
that  money  is  but  an  instrument  of  exchange ; or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  only  the  medium  whereby  trade  is 
carried  on.  Second,  that  the  buyer  as  well  as  the  seller 
ought  to  have  value  received. 

Perhaps  you  are  ready  to  say,  “ You  had  value  received 
for  your  money  in  the  barley,  if  you  had  only  used  it 
rightly.”  Yes;  here  hangs  the  whole  question — the 
right  use  of  things.  I will  suppose,  however,  that  in- 
stead of  throwing  the  sack  of  barley  into  the  Isis,  it  is 
taken  to  some  maltster  and  converted  into  malt,  and  then 
brewed  into  beer  or  distilled  into  whisky ; and  after 
undergoing  this  transformation  it  finds  its  way  back  to 
Oxford  in  the  shape  of  a thirty-six  gallon  barrel  of  beer 
or  a keg  of  whisky,  and  in  the  bar-parlour  of  some 
public-house  the  liquor  is  disposed  of.  The  upshot  is, 
one  man  becomes  drunk  and  incapable  and  is  taken 
in  charge,  a second  beats  his  wife  and  is  brought  before 
a magistrate  for  the  crime,  a third  is  made  ill  and  neg- 
lects work  for  two  or  three  days  ; so  that  I might  go  on, 
and  in  many  other  ways  show  that  barley  when  converted 
into  beer  or  whisky  involves  a much  greater  loss  to  trade 
than  if  thrown  into  the  Isis. 

If  this  grain  had  been  made  into  food  it  would  have 
supplied  a week’s  sustenance  for  some  eight  or  ten  per- 
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sons,  and  using  the  strength  derived  from  the  food,  those 
individuals  would  have  been  able  to  reproduce  maybe 
ten  times  as  much  as  the  worth  of  the  grain  contained. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  an  extreme  case — extreme 
cases  in  respect  of  drink  seem  to  be  more  the  rule  than 
the  exception;  for  if  our  police  authorities  are  correct 
in  stating  that  for  every  drunkard  apprehended  ten  go 
free,  it  will  give  at  least  23,000,000  as  having  been  drunk 
during  the  last  seven  years,  or  more  than  the  entire 
adult  population  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Wealth  is  made  by  the  proper  expenditure  of  money. 
There  are  three  ways  of  spending  money.  (1)  So  as  to 
yield  a productive  return;  (2)  so  as  to  yield  no  return 
at  all ; and  (3)  so  as  to  yield  a mischievous  return.  It 
is  a comparatively  easy  matter  to  illustrate  these  three 
ways  by  what  we  see  around  us  in  the  evils  produced  by 
drink. 

In  the  seven  years’  fearful  depression  of  trade,  all  the 
conditions  for  ensuring  a good  trade  were  in  existence, 
viz.,  cheap  money,  cheap  food,  and  good  wages;  our  trade, 
therefore,  ought  to  have  been  flourishing.  It  is  true  the 
warehouses  of  our  manufacturers  were  full,  but  also  the 
homes  of  our  poor  were  bare  of  comforts  and  the  backs 
of  millions  were  bare  of  clothing  ; how  was  it  that  it  did 
not  find  its  way  to  where  it  was  needed  ? Drink ! drink ! ! 
drink ! ! ! 

If  the  ^2,000,000,000  which  since  1870  has  been  spent 
on  intoxicating  liquors  had  been  spent  upon  articles  that 
are  needful  and  that  create  labour,  then  we  should  have  no 
paupers,  but  few  criminals,  and  instead  of  the  depression 
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of  trade,  a prospering  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
conceive. 

Instead  of  emigration  we  might  have  had  to  send  for 
those  back  again  who  had  left  our  shores  for  lack  of 
employment. 

The  statistics  in  this  chapter  are  taken  principally 
from  Mr.  Hoyle’s  pamphlets  : — 

“The  Drink  Traffic  and  its  Evils.”  One  penny. 

“ The  Economic  Influence  of  the  Drinking  Customs  of 
Society  upon  the  Nation’s  Well-being.”  One  penny. 
“The  Temperance  Movement;  its  Bearings  upon  Trade 
and  Commerce.” 

“ Over-production,  and  the  Present  Stagnation  in  Trade.” 
“Our  National  Resources,  and  how  they  are  Wasted;” 
“ Crime  in  England  and  Wales ;”  “Waste  of  Wealth,” 
&c. 

To  be  obtained  at  the  National  Temperance  Publica- 
tion Depot,  337,  Strand.  ‘ 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASPECT 

The  laws  of  England  at  the  present  time  do  not  ex- 
press the  feeling  and  opinion  of  the  English  people  in 
respect  to  the  drink  traffic.  But  in  seeking  legislative 
reform  we  must  remember  the  great  principle  taught  us 
by  Burke,  and  endorsed  by  almost  every  great  statesman. 
He  says,  “ When  a great  change  is  to  be  made  in  human 
affairs,  the  minds  of  men  will  be  suited  to  it : the  general 
desire  and  feeling  will  draw  that  way : every  hope  and 
every  fear  will  forward  it.  And  then  they  who  resist  this 
mighty  current  in  human  affairs  will  be  found  rather  to 
resist  the  decrees  of  Providence  than  the  mere  designs 
of  men  ; they  will  not  be  resolute  and  firm,  but  perverse 
and  obstinate.”  How  full  of  wisdom  and  teaching  are 
these  words ! In  neglecting  the  lessons  they  are  intended 
to  convey,  disaster  has  resulted  instead  of  good,  where 
legislative  action  has  preceded  the  will  of  the  people. 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester  has  recently  returned  from  a 
tour  through  the  States  of  America,  and  in  a recent 
telling  address  he  gives  us  the  result  of  his  observations 
in  regard  to  Temperance  work.  He  says:  “Evil  has 
resulted  and  not  good,  where  prohibiting  legislation  has 
preceded  the  will  of  the  people,  that  a Temperance 
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movement  has  been  made  the  cry  of  party  faction,  and 
that  there  has  been  so  much  violence  of  speech  and 
action,  that  to  a very  great  extent  the  educated  and 
godly  have  been  alienated  from  the  movement  alto- 
gether.” 

We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  in  England  this 
evil  does  not  exist  to  the  same  extent  as  in  America. 
In  the  efforts  to  get  the  Cornwall  Sunday  Closing  Bill 
through  Parliament  both  the  Conservative  and  Liberal 
members  have  done  their  utmost.  So  great  a hold  has 
the  Temperance  question  taken  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  complexion  of  a candidate’s  politics,  he  must  at  least 
promise  to  seriously  consider  the  existing  laws  about  the 
drink  traffic,  in  order  to  obtain  their  confidence  and 
support. 

“The  objection  has  been  urged  again  and  again  by 
religious  people,  that  a Church  Society  has  no  business 
with  legislation  ; that  its  duty  is  rather  to  confine  itself  to 
moral  and  spiritual  agencies.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  very  act  we  are  brought  face  to  face, 
far  more  than  the  bulk  of  our  legislators  are  likely  to  be, 
with  the  causes  of  the  evil.”  One  mission  is  coincident 
with  the  other — to  inform  the  mind,  and  through  it  to 
arouse  the  conscience  of  the  country  on  these  points  ; 
to  show,  according  to  present  legislation,  how  hard 
it  is  to  do  right,  how  easy  to  do  wrong ; and  that  the 
legislation  which  has  helped  to  bring  about  this  deplor- 
able state  of  things  must  be  reversed.  This  question  was 
recently  dealt  with  at  a conference  held  in  Birmingham, 
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and  I have  quoted  almost  the  very  words  of  one  of  the 
speakers. 

Let  us  glance  briefly  at  some  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  have  been  introduced  in  recent  times,  and  which 
have  had  a most  detrimental  influence  upon  the  people. 

There  is  the  Beer-house  Act  of  1830,  introduced  with 
the  laudable  desire  to  lessen  the  consumption  of  spirits, 
but  which  has  been  attended  with  most  deplorable 
results.  Filling  the  land  with  small  houses,  in  many 
instances  half  beer-house  and  half  brothel,  where  the 
landlords  have  no  character  to  keep  up  like  landlords 
of  respectable  victualling  houses  : where  youth  is 

ensnared  by  every  possible  seduction  to  vice.  And  in 
these  houses  are  being  harboured  and  trained,  the  many 
thousands  of  pariahs , those  hundreds  of  thousands  which 
have  been  declared  by  a living  nobleman  to  be  at  this 
moment  “ England’s  greatest  danger.”  For  these  men, 
wild  and  savage,  are  waiting  the  opportunity  and  the 
leader  to  enact  deeds  as  atrocious  as  marked  the  French 
revolution  of  1792. 

And  again  the  Grocers’  License  of  1860-61.  As  it  has 
been  truthfully  said,  “This  Act  broke  down  the  barriers 
which  formerly  separated  the  traders  in  alcoholic  liquors 
from  all  others,  having  inaugurated  what  practically  is 
free  trade  in  wine  and  spirits  if  only  sold  in  bottles, 
having  thrown  the  temptation  broadcast  before  women 
and  servants,  who  would  go  to  them  to  deal  for  other 
commodities.”  Some  people  are  never  tired  of  using  the 
poor  old  argument,  You  cannot  make  people  sober  by 
Act  of  Parliament ; and  they  speak  with  an  emphasis  as 
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if  in  this  utterance  they  had  exhausted  all  the  wisdom 
of  all  the  philosophers.  But  bad  Acts  of  Parliament 
are  helping  to  make  people  drunk  by  offering  so  many 
facilities  for  drink,  by  exceeding  possible  requirements 
of  temperate  indulgence,  that  poor  human  nature  cannot 
stand  up  against  the  temptation. 

A secretary  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers’  Society  in  the 
south  of  England  said  recently,  “ There  are  just  as  many 
more  houses  as  are  required.”  And  a gentleman  walking 
down  one  of  the  streets  of  Glasgow  cried  out,  “ Surely 
the  people  in  this  street  must  be  all  dipsomaniacs  ! ” 

In  the  year  1869  a bill  was  brought  in  and  adopted  by 
the  Government  for  transferring  the  power  of  licensing 
beer-houses  to  the  magistrates.  And  this  law  has  been 
productive  of  evil,  as  it  has  stereotyped  this  class  of  house 
and  introduced  a fresh  monopoly  into  the  trade,  thus 
adding  to  the  already  too  great  competition,  and  driving 
the  drink-sellers  to  every  kind  of  illegitimate  attraction. 

We  will  now  glance  at  the  proposed  legislation  as 
recommended  by  Temperance  reformers — first, 

LOCAL  CONTROL. 

At  a large  and  influential  meeting  held  in  1871,  at 
which  all  the  principal  Temperance  societies  were  repre- 
sented, the  following  outline  of  a Bill  was  adopted. 

I.  The  control  of  the  issue  and  regulations  of  licenses 
to  be  vested  in  the  ratepayers  of  each  locality. 

This  control  to  be  exercised  by  means  of  Licensing 
Boards  to  be  elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  each  locality. 

II.  Houses  to  be  reduced  in  the  following  manner : 
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(1)  Licenses  to  be  absolutely  forfeited  on  second 
conviction. 

(2)  Beerhouse  licenses  to  expire  with  the  vacation  of 
the  existing  personal  license  from  death,  insolvency,  or 
any  other  cause. 

(3)  Licensing  Boards  to  determine  how  many  licenses 
shall  be  issued  or  renewed. 

(4)  Mode  of  reduction  (in  addition  to  above  self- 
acting provisions) : voluntary  sale  or  compulsory  purchase 
of  existing  interests. 

III.  Boards  to  impose  a license  rental,  in  addition  to 
the  excise  license,  of  not  less  than  — per  cent,  on  the 
rateable  value  of  the  remaining  houses.  The  expenses 
of  the  Board  to  be  a first  charge  upon  each  rental ; the 
remainder  to  be  capitalized  and  applied  to  the  compensa- 
tion of  deprived  license-holders. 

IV.  Fresh  licenses  to  be  tendered  for  public  competi- 
tion. The  basis  of  tender  to  be  an  advance  on  the 
license  rental  as  fixed  by  the  Board. 

When  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society 
adopted  legislation  as  part  of  its  recognized  work,  a draft 
of  a Bill  was  again  agreed  to,  mainly  on  the  lines  of 
the  preceding  one ; but  with  the  provision  that  one-half 
of  the  Licensing  Board  should  be,  as  now,  magistrates. 

The  Bill  was  introduced  by  Sir  H.  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Birley,  and  read  a first  time  in  1880.  The  second 
reading  could  only  be  introduced  at  the  end  of  a 
Wednesday  sitting.  It  was  then  talked  out  by  opponents, 
and  having  been  blocked  by  opposing  members,  no 
further  opportunity  of  discussing  it  could  be  obtained. 
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It  will  soon  be  introduced  again.  The  leading  principle 
of  the  Bill  has  been  recognized  in  Mr.  Bruce’s  Bill  of 
1871,  which  gave  power  to  each  locality  to  extend  or 
shorten  the  hours  of  sale,  in  the  Irish  and  Welsh  Sunday 
Closing  Bills,  and  in  the  support  promised  by  her  Majesty’s 
Government  for  counties  such  as  Cornwall. 

The  principles  of  the  Bill  once  being  conceded,  it  is 
better  that  these  should  be  left  to  the  statesmanship  of  her 
Majesty’s  ministers,  who  alone,  by  making  it  a Cabinet 
question,  can  pass  such  a measure.  It  will  thus  be 
observed,  that  the  two  principles  for  which  the  society 
has  from  the  beginning  contended,  and  which  have  been 
accepted  in  the  main  by  the  great  bulk  of  Temperance 
reformers,  have  been — first,  progressive  restriction  in  the 
facilities  for  drinking ; and,  secondly,  Local  Control 
exercised  by  the  ratepayers  through  the  means  of 
Licensing  Boards. 

The  reasons  in  support  of  this  measure  of  Local 
Control  cannot  be  given  in  full  in  this  short  chapter. 
But  I will  give  a few.  “ You  have  to  deal  with  an  old 
country  and  not  a new,  a country  where  the  people  have 
come  to  the  belief  that  drink  is  really  necessary  for  them, 
and  so  long  as  that  belief  exists  you  cannot  prohibit  with 
safety  or  full  advantage.  The  people  may*  come  to  such 
conviction  by  and  by,  but  they  are  not  in  measurable 
distance  of  it  yet.  That  prohibition  to  be  fair  must  be 
applied  to  those  who  supply  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  or 
it  is  class  legislation.  That  what  may  be  done  in  a burst 
of  enthusiasm  may  not  be  permanent,  and  possibly  may 
result  in  a great  reaction,  or  have  a very  turbulent  and 
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powerful  minority.  That  it  is  bad  policy  not  to  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  minimize  the  evils  of 
the  traffic.  That  restrictive  legislation  educates  as  it 
advances,  and  consolidates  as  well  as  wins  victories. 
That  while  in  a new  country  entire  and  complete  pro- 
hibition might  be  carried  out,  yet  in  an  old  country, 
where  the  appetite  is  rooted  and  where  the  traffic  has 
been  legalized  so  long,  to  make  sure  your  work  will  not 
be  undone,  you  must  consider,  as  Carlyle  says,  ‘ The 
condition  of  the  people’s  question.’  ” The  above  has  been 
taken  in  great  part  from  pamphlets  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Ellison  : “ Local  Option,”  “ Local  Control,”  “ Speech  at 
Oxford,”  “Legislative  Reform.” 

Digest  of  a paper  read  before  the  Truro  Diocesan 
Conference,  October  29,  1880,  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Borlase, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  one  of  the  members  for  East  Cornwall : — 
After  speaking  of  the  views  of  great  men  on  this  ques- 
tion, views  uttered  many  years  ago,  the  paper  proceeds 
to  chronicle  some  of  the  objections  to  all  legislation  on 
this  subject,  viz.,  those  of  certain  moralists.  That  Temper- 
ance being  merely  an  important  mode  of  self-discipline 
was  a matter  not  so  much  for  the  community  at  large, 
as  for  each  man’s  individual  conscience ; that  the 
presence  of  this  evil  was,  in  fact,  a sort  of  necessity, 
an  irremediable  thing  outside  the  pale  of  laws. 

Of  the  social  scientist,  that  each  unit  of  the  community 
should  have  full  freedom  to  work  out  his  own  moral 
good,  or  the  reverse,  independent  altogether  of  coercion 
by  his  fellow  citizens,  to  interfere  was  no  proper  function 
of  Government  at  all. 
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Again,  there  was  the  view  of  the  statistician  who 
(because  Ms  figures  seemed  to  show  that  drunkenness, 
giving  way  before  education,  might  be  on  the  decline) 
held  that  it  should  be  left  to  die  a natural  death. 

Again,  that  of  certain  practical  statesmen  (of  a school 
fast  dying  out),  expediency ; the  excessive  consumption 
of  liquor  meant  a real  and  tangible  benefit  to  the  State — 
increase  of  revenue. 

And  last  of  all,  lingering  from  age  to  age,  that  fine  old 
notion  about  robbing  the  poor  man  of  his  beer. 

These  adverse  views  have  been  gradually  weighted  out 
of  sight  by  the  counter-balancing  influence  of  an  irre- 
sistible power — the  healthy  growth  of  public  opinion,  to 
what  has  now  come  to  be  an  organized,  an  educated,  and  a 
devoted  majority  of  Englishmen,  fully  determined  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  for  which  they  have  so  long  contested. 

Read  the  triumphs  of  this  power  working  upon  the 
Government,  as  rehearsed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance  held  in  Manchester,  in  October, 
1880. 

There  are  some  good  persons  who  still  despond  : let 
them  be  comforted  by  looking  at  the  strength  of  feeling 
evinced  by  such  mass  meetings  as  that  at  Manchester, 
where  all  sections  of  the  community,  laying  aside  religious 
and  political  differences,  met  together  to  celebrate  what 
was  done  on  this  18th  of  June,  1880. 

There  are  others  who  cannot  regard  local  option  as 
just  and  reasonable.  I shall  try  to  show  that  it  is  just 
and  reasonable,  and  equitable  to  all.  Take  the  following 
considerations. 
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The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  the  resolution, 
is  that  its  object  is  to  give  to  the  inhabitants  of  each 
district  a simple  power  of  self-control,  which  they 
did  not  possess  before,  for  the  maintenance  of  good 
order,  for  the  eradicating  of  evil,  for  the  protection  of 
individuals ; in  short,  for  the  moral  and  social  well-being 
of  the  community  at  large. 

In  this  the  people  of  England  are  striving  to  get  back 
again  that  local  freedom — when  a knot  of  English 
farmers  used  to  meet  in  “ moot  ” around  the  village  tree 
to  assert  their  freedom  in  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs,  where  the  few  bowed  to  the  decision  of  the  many, 
and  every  man  save  the  slave  had  liberty  of  voice  and 
vote.  Already  the  ratepayers  possess  the  largest  share 
in  the  management  of  the  poor,  the  entire  superintendence 
over  sanitary  matters  and  highways,  and  in  many  districts 
are  equally  absolute  in  education  and  burial  boards. 

It  is  proposed  to  extend  this  same  control  to  the  drink 
traffic,  but  as  a separate  branch  of  local  administration. 

The  first  objection  to  this  made  by  some  persons  is 
that  boards  constituted  for  this  purpose  would  differ  from 
others  in  that  they  would  affect  a branch  of  trade. 

Answer.  The  liquor  traffic  has  always  been  regarded 
as  an  exceptional  one,  and  that  therefore  a shifting  value 
attaches  to  it.  There  are  other  trades  and  callings  which 
are  affected  by  local  control  for  the  safety  and  benefit  of 
the  community.  Take  the  case  of  chemists  dealing  in 
poisons,  of  dealers  in  combustibles,  the  farmer  and  the 
manure  merchant.  Only  let  a man  admit  that  drink 
may  be  as  great  an  evil  as  a badly  covered  drain,  or  the 
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proximity  of  a combustible,  and  he  cannot  deny  that  it 
may  be  considered  a fit  object  for  local  option  and  control. 

The  second  objection  is  that  the  principle  could  not 
be  carried  on  without  harassing  vested  interests.  Whose 
interests  ? The  publicans  ? I am  sure  no  one  wishes 
to  injure  them.  They  are  often  honest  and  good  men, 
whose  integrity  and  patience  are  sorely  tried.  But  no ; 
it  is  the  vested  interests  of  the  brewers  which  really 
underlies  the  objection.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says, 
these  bolstered-up  monopolies  which  are  a discredit  to 
the  dignity  of  English  commerce,  and  give  an  artificial 
value  to  house  property.  Buy  me  twenty  licensed  houses 
in  your  neighbourhood  and  I will  set  up  my  brewery,  and 
unless  the  publican  behaves  badly,  the  licensing  authority 
is  powerless  to  interfere. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  the  resolution  pronounces  that  the 
ratepayers  are  the  fit  and  proper  persons  to  be  entrusted 
with  such  control. 

In  whose  hands  does  it  rest  at  present? 

First)  in  those  of  the  landowner,  who,  if  he  be  not 
a brewer,  very  often  does  his  best  to  close  the  houses ; 
but  if  he  be  a brewer,  naturally  does  all  he  can  to  keep 
them  open;  so  that  the  clergyman  sometimes  says,  “I 
have  twenty  houses  in  my  parish  open  for  ever.” 

Secondly , the  magistrates,  who,  while  on  the  one  hand 
their  powers  of  refusing  applications  for  opening  fresh 
houses  are  absolute,  on  the  other  hand,  their  powers  of 
refusing  to  renew  existing  licenses  are  very  limited  in- 
deed, and  always  subject  to  appeal.  Would  it  not,  then, 
be  better  for  all  parties  that  it  should  enter  into  the 
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hands  of  the  ratepayers,  for  whose  benefit  or  the  reverse 
the  public-house  exists  ? 

Mr.  Borlase  concludes  his  paper  by  saying,  “Would  it 
not  be  better  (and  here  I confidently  appeal  to  the 
licensed  victuallers  themselves)  that,  regarding  alike  the 
interests  and  respectability  of  their  trade,  there  should  be 
fewer  houses  than  at  present,  especially  in  large  towns? 
Is  it  not  a fact  that,  in  the  case  of  smaller  houses,  allure- 
ments to  evil  of  another  kind,  to  which  I cannot  do  more 
than  allude,  are  encouraged  in  order  to  popularise  a 
business  from  which  an  adequate  living  could  not  other- 
wise be  derived ; and  does  not  the  stigma  of  this  fall  on 
the  trade  at  large  ? W ould  it  not  be  better  for  the  magis- 
trates to  be  called  upon  to  give  up  a position  in  respect 
to  licensing  in  which  they  must  see  for  themselves  that 
they  are  only  dummies  doing  mechanical  work,  which 
they  cannot  help,  and  putting  their  hands  to  documents 
which,  as  they  have  reason  to  know,  are  all  the  while 
productive  of  evil?  Let  all  the  friends  of  Temperance 
come  together,  that  they  may  understand  each  other 
better  and  trust  each  other  more ; so  would  the  hands  of 
any  Government  be  strengthened  to  pass  a measure 
fully  within  its  functions,  and  which  would  at  once  be 
‘ reasonable  and  just.’  ” 

The  title  of  Mr.  Borlase’s  paper  is  “ Aims  and  Pros- 
pects of  Temperance  Legislation,  especially  in  regard  to 
Local  Option.”  It  is  to  be  had  at  the  Royal  Cornwall 
Gazette  Offices,  Truro.  We  see  that  in  this  paper  Mr. 
Borlase  holds  the  principles  of  the  measure  we  have 
been  discussing,  viz.,  Local  Control. 
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The  pamphlets  by  Canon  Ellison  are  to  be  obtained 
at  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Publication 
Depot,  Bridge  Street,  Westminster. 

LOCAL  OPTION. 

The  resolution  which  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  by  this  name  by  Sir  W.  Lawson,  is  often 
confounded  with  the  Permissive  Bill  by  which  it  was 
preceded.  I mean  confusion  exists,  or  at  all  events 
appears,  in  the  speeches  that  we  have  from  the  plat- 
form. 

The  Permissive  Bill  which  was  before  Parliament  from 
1864  to  1878  inclusive  was  briefly  as  follows  : 

“That  a two-thirds  majority  of  the  ratepayers  in  any 
place  should  have  the  power  of  extinguishing  all  licenses 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink.  They  were  to  vote 
£ yes  ’ or  ‘ no  ’ in  the  question  of  granting  licenses  at 
all.  If  a majority  of  two-thirds  voted  £ no,’  no  house 
for  the  sale  of  strong  drink  could,  for  three  years  at  least, 
exist  in  that  place.” 

In  the  year  1879  Sir  W.  Lawson  withdrew  his  Per- 
missive Bill,  and  introduced  a resolution  affirming  the 
principle  of  the  Bill. 

“That  inasmuch  as  the  ancient  and  avowed  objects  of 
licensing  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  to  supply  a 
supposed  public  want,  without  detriment  to  the  public 
welfare,  this  House  is  of  the  opinion  that  a legal  power 
of  restraining  the  issue  or  renewal  of  licenses,  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  persons  most  deeply 
interested  and  affected,  viz.,  the  inhabitants  themselves, 
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who  are  entitled  to  protection  from  the  injurious  con- 
sequences of  the  present  system,  by  some  efficie?it  measure 
of  local  option .” 

The  resolution  is  taken  verbatim  from  the  Report  of 
Convocation,  with  the  exception  of  the  addition  which 
has  given  to  it  its  name  and  character. 

The  resolution,  on  its  being  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment in  1880,  had  a majority  of  twenty-six,  a very  great 
difference  from  the  minority  of  eighty-six  as  in  the  voting 
on  the  Permissive  Bill. 

In  1881  another  resolution  was  introduced  confirming 
the  previous  one,  viz.,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  introduce  a measure  which  should. give 
effect  to  the  previous  one. 

Whilst  there  was  this  substantial  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment in  favour  of  the  great  principle  of  local  control, 
yet  there  appears  in  the  speeches  to  be  a difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  meaning  to  be  applied  to  the  words 
Local  Option.  Some  members,  like  Mr.  Forster,  re- 
garding the  vote  as  binding  the  House  to  the  principle 
that  there  shall  be  local  management  of  the  traffic  in  the 
sense  of  regulation  and  restriction;  while  Sir  W.  Lawson, 
as  interpreted  by  recent  speeches  out  of  Parliament,  means 
complete  prohibition,  as  in  the  Permissive  Bill. 

In  a paper  published  by  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance, 
entitled  “What  is  Local  Option  as  to  the  Drink  Traffic?” 
we  have  a brief  but  full  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by 
Sir  Wilfred  Lawson.  “ Local  Option  carried  to  the 
point  of  prohibition  of  the  Liquor  Traffic  would  be  of 
the  greater  advantage,”  is  the  heading  of  one  paragraph. 
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And  the  arguments  and  facts  produced  are  in  large  part 
the  same  as  have  been  already  given  by  Canon  Ellison 
and  by  Mr.  Borlase,  viz.  : 

The  fearful  results  of  the  drinking  traffic,  “ that  it  is 
productive  of  the  chief  social  evils,  which  burden  rate- 
payers, harass  statesmen,  and  discourage  philanthropists.” 

Also  the  blessings  which  come  upon  a community 
where  there  are  neither  public-houses  nor  beer-shops  : 
quoting  from  the  Committee  of  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  on  Intemperance,  in  which  it  is  affirmed  “that 
in  over  fourteen  hundred  places  in  that  province,  where 
there  was  neither  public-house  nor  beer-shop,  the 
intelligence,  morality,  and  the  comfort  of  the  people 
were  such  as  the  friends  of  temperance  would  have' 
anticipated.” 

To  these  are  added  the  places  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon  in  America,  St.  Johnsbury  in  Vermont, 
and  the  State  of  Maine ; Ashbury  Park,  Deccan  Grove, 
Shaftesbury  Park,  and  Queen’s  Park,  together  with  a 
part  of  Liverpool,  in  England ; from  which  the  same 
testimony  comes,  as  from  the  fourteen  hundred  places, 
as  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  opposition  offered  to  Local  Option  by  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  significant,  as 
indicating  a fear  and  a conviction  that,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  a popular  vote,  their  trade  would  be  subjected  to 
greater  restraints  and  to  prohibition : and  this  is  argued — 
In  their  antagonism,  therefore,  a reason  for  perseverance 
and  a ground  of  hope  are  presented  which  should  animate 
the  true  friends  of  the  people  to  untiring  action. 
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From  the  same  paper  (Local  Option),  we  quote  again 
in  reference  to  Sir  W.  Lawson’s  resolution:  “The  House 
is  pledged  to  approve  an  efficient  measure  of  Local 
Option,  and  the  Government  can  only  act  in  conformity 
with  its  promises  by  giving  effect  to  the  principle  thus 
affirmed.  How  much  this  will  contain  and  include  is 
the  great  point  to  be  determined ; and  it  will  be  deter- 
mined rightly  and  satisfactorily  if  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  perceive  it  to  be  the  will  of  the 
country  that  Local  Option  should  be  unlimited  on  the 
side  of  restriction  up  to  prohibition.” 

The  controllers  and  the  prohibitionists  united  their  vote 
to  assert  the  principle  of  Local  Control.  Although  the 
former  knew  perfectly  well  that  if  Parliament  ever  con- 
sents to  allow  a majority  to  prevent  a minority  supplying 
for  themselves  what  they  declare  to  be  a natural  want, 
it  can  only  be  when  they  have  been  prepared  for  it  by 
a process  of  gradual  reduction  in  the  drinking  houses, 
and  the  opening  of  some  other  channel  by  which  this 
so-called  natural  want  can  be  supplied. 

On  October  30th,  a very  important  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Sheldonian  theatre,  Oxford.  At  this  meeting  Sir 
Wilfred  Lawson  set  forth  the  principles  and  claims  of 
Local  Option,  and  Canon  Ellison  those  of  Local  Control. 
The  latter  on  rising,  speaking  of  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson, 
said:  “We  — the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society — have  for  many  years  found  ourselves  in  entire 
agreement  with  him  in  the  fundamental  principle  which 
he  advocates.  . . . But  we  have  the  misfortune  to 
differ  from  him  very  widely  in  the  legislative  application 
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of  that  principle.”  And  a little  further  on  in  the  speech 
Canon  Ellison  says,  “ I listened  with  great  attention  to 
Sir  Wilfred  Lawson’s  explanation,  and  I was  delighted  to 
find  that  he  did  not  mean  it  (i.e.,  Local  Option)  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  other  measures  which  we  think 
should  precede  it.” 

And  in  the  pamphlet  from  which  I have  quoted  on 
Local  Option,  I find  the  same  sentiment  expressed. 
“ Every  concession  will  be  cheerfully  accepted,  but  the 
only  form  of  Local  Option  which  will  satisfy,  the  justice 
and  requirements  of  the  case  is  that  which  will  include  a 
power  of  no  license  when  the  locality  is  prepared  for  the 
alternative ; only  selfishness  or  ignorance  can  be  pleaded 
as  an  excuse  for  looking  upon  such  an  alternative  with 
alarm.” 

The  two  hard  words  in  the  above  sentence  do  not  add 
to  the  power  of  the  argument,  for  if  applied  at  all,  they 
would  condemn  a large  number  of  men,  whose  intelli- 
gent action  and  great  sacrifices  for  the  cause  lift  them 
above  the  suspicion  of  being  influenced  either  by  the 
one  or  the  other. 

“ Men  may  differ  widely  about  the  methods  to  attain 
a desired  consummation,  and  yet  rival  each  other  in 
zealous  efforts  to  accomplish  it.  In  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson 
we  have  a champion,  not  only  of  Local  Option,  but  a 
man  who  has  also  immensely  contributed  by  his  great 
powers  to  kindle  the  zeal  and  form  the  mind  of  the 
nation  on  Temperance  questions.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  at  Oxford  where  Sir 
W.  Lawson  spoke  on  Local  Option,  and  Canon  Ellison 
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on  Local  Control,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously carried  : 

“That  this  Conference  respectfully  calls  on  her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  introduce  without  further  loss 
of  time  a measure  of  licensing  reform.  That  the  Con- 
ference is  of  opinion  that  to  be  satisfactory  such  a 
measure  should  give  to  the  ratepayers  of  each  locality  a 
direct  control  over  the  licensed  houses  in  their  midst, 
with  a restraining  power  in  the  issue  and  renewal  of 
licenses.  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  the 
control  would  be  secured  by  the  appointment  of  repre- 
sentative boards  elected  for  this  special  purpose.” 

There  is  also  the  Gottenburg  system  introduced  and 
recommended  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  M.P.  for  Birmingham,  which  finds  favour 
with  many. 

Some  of  the  objections  constantly  made  at  meetings 
of  Licensed  Victuallers  against  all  restrictive  measures 
are : 

i . That  such  measures  imply  want  of  confidence  in  the 
magistrates. 

But  many  of  the  magistrates  who  know  best  the  results 
of  having  the  power  to  grant  licenses  are  advocating  the 
creation  of  Licensing  Boards.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  said, 
humorously,  at  a public  meeting  (I  think  at  Chester), 
“ We  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  magistrates,  they 
are  most  excellent  men  ; I am  one  myself ; but  I tell  you 
we  want  to  get  rid  of  the  responsibility.”  Mr.  Borlase 
himself,  also  a magistrate,  advocates  the  same.  The 
very  desire  of  those  who  deal  in  intoxicating  liquors  to 
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keep  the  power  of  license  in  the  magistrates  is  proof  that 
there  is  weakness  somewhere,  and  that  they  are  advan- 
taged by  that  weakness. 

2.  It  will  create  diversity  of  dealing  i?i  different  localities. 

Why  should  it  not  ? Surely  a locality  of  comparatively 

sober  people  should  not  have  thrust  upon  it  a number  of 
public-houses  and  beer-houses,  as  if  they  were  a drunken 
population  ; a mode  of  treatment  which  may  soon  change 
the  character  of  a neighbourhood,  and  has  done  so  in 
many  instances,  bringing  to  the  industrious  and  frugal 
that  squalor,  poverty,  and  crime  of  which  “ many  publics  ” 
are  usually  the  sign. 

3.  It  will  promote  agitation. 

There  is  agitation  and  agitation.  There  is  the  agitation 
of  the  young  wife  and  mother,  pale  and  wan  with  late 
watching  and  hunger,  and  wondering  how  long  it  will  be 
before  her  heart  will  break,  unless  a change  comes  over 
her  husband.  There  is  agitation  amongst  the  children  of 
the  drunkard  when  it  is  whispered  that  father  is  coming  up 
the  street,  and  they  wonder  if  he  is  sober  and  has  brought 
them  bread,  or  drunk  and  they  must  flee  and  hide  to 
avoid  his  blows.  There  is  the  agitation  of  the  victim  of 
delirium  tremens  as  he  shrieks  and  shudders- in  every  * 
limb  and  nerve,  as  the  drink  demons  leap  with  horrid  and 
avenging  gesture  from  his  heated  brain — these  forms  of 
agitation  will  not  increase  by  restrictive  power  of  legisla- 
tion. The  agitation  of  public  opinion  which  chronicles 
progress,  ventilates  a grievance,  removes  a monopoly,  and 
inaugurates  new  conditions  of  happiness  for  a neighbour- 
hood, is  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
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4.  Insecurity  to  licensed  and  therefore  legalized  trade. 

Canon  Farrar  says  in  his  speech  on  the  duties  of  the 

Church:  “Vested  interests!*  there  can  be  no  vested 
interests  in  a nation’s  curse.  Does  not  the  publican  have 
his  license  granted  for  a year?  The  longer  the  amend- 
ment of  our  licensing  laws  is  delayed,  the  less  likelihood 
will  there  be  of  the  publican  receiving  compensation. 
The  nation  seems  rising  up  to  consider  with  a seriousness 
which  it  has  never  done  before,  the  compensation  due  to 
the  widow  and  orphan  for  the  ruin  done  to  them  by  a 
reckless,  and  in  many  instances  illegal,  way  of  doing 
business.”  Nevertheless,  we  say  that  through  the 
licensing  board  comes  their  best  hope  of  compensation 
for  any  damage  they  may  suffer  from  a change  in  mode 
of  granting  licenses  and  a more  vigilant  executive. 

5.  It  70 ill  interfere  7 vith  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

Surely  the  victims  of  intemperance  have  long  enough 

interfered  with  the  liberty  of  law-abiding  citizens  by  the 
imposition  of  heavy  taxes,  and  in  many  other  ways.  Mr. 
Haweis  says  in  his  “Lecture  on  Drunkenness,  its  Cause 
and  Cure  ” : “ The  law  is  to  protect  the  public ; and  if  this 
is  the  sense  of  English  legislation,  why  are  the  intemperate 
any  longer  free  to  tax  the  sober  ? Why  am  I to  pay  a 
policeman  for  preventing  a parcel  of  drunken  fellows  from 
breaking  into  my  house,  whilst  I am  forbidden  to  interfere 
with  the  publican  who  makes  him  drunk?  If  there  are 
those  who  claim  the  right  over  and  above  what  is  decent, 
and  healthful,  and  needful,  to  indulge  in  things  which 
enormously  increase  the  weight  of  taxation,  thus  limiting 
my  income,  my  liberty,  and  sometimes  destroying  my  life, 
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shall  I not  claim  the  right  to  stop  them  ? The  liberty 
of  the  subject  is  all  very  well;  but  it  is  a mere  blind, 
when  it  is  put  forward  as  an  argument  for  not  attacking 
an  evil  which  endangers  wholesale  the  freedom,  health, 
wealth,  and  morality  of  society  at  large.” 

6.  Hoiv  will  temperate  persons  and  those  who  require 
it  for  7ncdical  purposes  obtain  it,  if  banished  from  the 
neighbourhood  ? 

This  is  a rather  remote  contingency,  considering  the 
present  condition  of  the  question  in  England.  Possibly 
before  the  time  arrives  society  will  have  taken  the  advice 
of  our  best  medical  men,  that  it  is  unnecessary  as  a 
beverage,  and  seldom  if  ever  useful  as  a medicine.  Even 
in  the  State  of  Maine  it  is  to  be  procured  from  a 
chemist’s. 

7.  The  drink  evils  are  very  much  exaggej'ated  in  the 
literature  of  Temperance  societies  and  the  lectures  of  paid 
advocates. 

We  reply,  Let  every  lecturer  be  silent,  and  every 
pamphlet  be  called  in.  Let  every  coroner,  prison  chap- 
lain, medical  man,  gaol  official,  and  clergyman  cease  to 
render  evidence.  If  only  we  read  the  daily  papers  and 
look  around  in  our  neighbourhoods,  we  have  facts  enough 
before  us  to  justify  all  our  efforts  of  every  kind  and  in 
every  direction,  and  we  can  ask  God  to  bless  us  in  the 
endeavour. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

PROMISCUOUS. 

Politeness. — Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  in  a speech  at  Bristol, 
gave  the  following : “ A stout  landlady  coining  into 
the  bar  saw  a poor,  half-clad,  miserable-looking  wretch 
lounging  near  the  door,  and  cried  out  to  the  waiter, 
‘William,  turn  that  fellow  out.’  ‘But,  missus,  I know 
he  has  fourpence  in  his  pocket.’  ‘ Oh  ! then  what  will 
the  gentleman  take  ? ’ We  see  that  fourpence  may  make 
all  the  difference  between  a gentleman  and  a wretch. 
Yet  there  are  publicans  who  honestly  wish,  and  honestly 
try,  to  keep  their  houses  respectable  and  deal  fairly  with 
every  one.” 

I knew  a publican  who,  whenever  he  observed  one  of 
his  customers  given  to  excessive  indulgence,  would  go> 
and  tell  an  abstainer  to  try  and  get  him  to  take  the 
pledge.  Even  publicans  must  not  be  judged  by  their 
black  sheep. 

In  the  recent  floods  near  Bath,  it  is  said  a brewer 
took  refuge  from  the  encroaching  waters  by  getting  up 
a tree.  We  were  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  gentleman 
was  safely  rescued  by  a boat  without  experiencing  any 
damage.  We  heartily  wish  that  those  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  are  driven  up  a tree  by  floods  ot 
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beer  were  as  easily  rescued,  and  also  without  sustaining 
damage. 

Half  seas  over,  a term  familiar  in  our  own  day,  is 
derived  from  the  Dutch ; the  true  meaning  of  which, 
says  D’Israeli  the  elder,  was  to  drink  swinishly  like  a 
Dutchman. 

The  Rev.  Roger  Turner  thus  concludes  one  of  his 
sermons  at  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  : “Do 
not  drown  your  reason  to  prove  your  loyalty ; pray  for 
the  king’s  health,  but  drink  only  for  your  own.  Go  now 
and  ring  your  bells  ; but  beware  in  the  meantime  that 
you  hold  not  fast  Solomon’s  cords  of  sin,  or  the  prophet’s 
cart-ropes  of  iniquity,  and  thereby  pull  down  judgment 
upon  your  heads.  You  may  kindle  bonfires  in  the 
streets,  but  beware  that  you  kindle  not  the  fire  of  God’s 
displeasure  against  you  by  your  sins.  In  a word,  for 
God’s  sake,  for  your  king’s  sake,  for  your  souls’  sake,  be 
good  that  you  may  be  loyal”  (“  Bacchus  ”). 

Mr.  Ross,  Member  of  Parliament  for  St.  Ives,  said  at 
a meeting  for  the  closing  of  public-houses  on  Sundays,  “ I 
know  that  beer  will  keep  until  Sunday  if  well  bottled  up 
on  Saturday,  for  I have  tried  it  myself.  I sent  out  for  a 
bottle  of  beer  last  Saturday,  and  I opened  it  on  Sunday 
and  found  it  all  right.  I heard  of  another  gentleman 
who  made  the  same  experiment,  and  said  that  he  fancied 
that  it  was  just  a thought  flat.  Possibly  the  wish  was 
father  to  the  thought.” 

A brewer  admits  that  the  reason  why  a British  work- 
man’s beer  will  not  keep  until  Sunday,  is  because  the 
British  workmen  will  pull  out  the  cork  on  Saturday  night. 
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Two  men  were  standing  upon  an  eminence  looking 
upon  one  of  those  interminable  American  forests,  when 
one  asked  of  the  other,  “ Do  you  think  that  ground 
could  possibly  be  cleared  for  cultivation  ? ” “ Oh  yes,” 

answered  the  other.  “But  how?”  “Why,  I would 
take  a hatchet  and  fell  a tree,  and  then  out  of  that  tree 
I would  make  a hatchet  and  put  it  into  the  hand  of 
another  man ; and  so  I would  proceed,  every  tree  felled 
yielding  a hatchet  to  be  wielded  by  another  hand,  and  in 
this  way  I would  soon  have  as  many  workers  as  pieces  of 
timber  to  be  felled,  and  the  ground  would  speedily  be 
cleared  for  cultivation.”  So  we  Temperance  workers 
must  proceed  in  respect  to  the  forest  drink  has  reared, 
in  whose  dark  recesses  demon  passions  lurk,  and  whose 
sombre  branches  hide  heaven’s  sunlight  from  the  land. 
Let  each  worker  in  this  cause  not  merely  swing  his  own 
hatchet  to  the  blow,  but  secure  another  workman  to  his 
side,  and  he  another,  until  England  shall  ring  with  the 
shout  of  the  numerous  army’s  devoted  efforts  for  their 
country  and  their  God.  And  soon  the  drink  curse  shall 
be  swept  away,  and  the  habitation  of  dragons  and  the 
abodes  of  uncleanness  be  covered  with  churches,  schools, 
smiling  and  happy  homes,  and  the  valleys  be  so  thick 
with  corn  they  shall  laugh  and  sing,  not  for  the  brewery 
and  distillery,  but  for  food. 

' Of  seven  hundred  women  in  the  Wandsworth  Work- 
house,  five  hundred  had  been  drunkards,  but  no  harm 
came  to  any  one  of  them  from  sudden  and  total 
abstinence.  The  fact  is  conclusive ; if  alcohol  were 
suddenly  to  vanish  out  of  the  world,  and  there  were  no 
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means  of  making  any  more,  no  human  being  would  be 
the  worse  for  its  disappearance,  and  millions  would  be 
the  better.” — Herald  of  Health. 

“ Did  you  read  in  the  Manchester  Courier , in  April,  of 
how  a woman  was  going  about  with  a baby  in  her  arms 
that  had  died  there  in  a public-house ; and  she  went  on 
carrying  that  dead  babe — drinking,  drinking,  drinking — 
from  public-house  to  public-house,  until  at  last  she  lay 
down  in  a ditch  dead  drunk,  with  her  dead  baby  at  her 
side,  and  she  herself  was  picked  up  nearly  dead?  and 
of  how  the  coroner  said  it  brought  one  to  the  conviction 
of  the  old  philosopher,  that  mankind  might  be  divided 
into  men,  women,  and  beasts?” — Canon  Farrar. 

“ The  Duke  of  Wellington  on  being  asked  by  Lord 
Wharncliffe,  Is  drunkenness,  in  your  opinion,  the  great 
parent  of  all  crime  in  the  British  Army?  replied,  In- 
variably. ” — Parliamentary  Commission. 

“ Experience,  ten  thousand  times  confirmed,  has  proved 
that  there  is  only  one  cure  for  the  individual  drunkard, 
and  that  is  absolute,  uncompromising  abstinence  from 
that  which  has  ensnared  him.  Some  lover  of  souls  must 
take  the  poor  serpent-stricken  man  by  the  hand,  and 
must  bid  him  fix  his  eyes  upon  the  Crucified  One,  and 
suffer  the  lesson  to  be  burned  into  his  soul.  His  motto 
must  be  for  the  future,  ‘ They  that  are  Christ’s  have 
crucified  the  flesh.’” — Canon  Wilberforce. 
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